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Europe in the Summer of 1920 


BY LUCY E. TEXTOR, Ph.D., Vassar College 


Cherbourg in June—a smiling town on the blue 
water's edge, picturesque vehicles making their way 
along winding streets, markets heaped with vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers, a busy and seemingly con- 
tented folk engaged in all the homely tasks of every- 
day life. As I looked about me I became aware of 
a lightness of spirit which I had not felt since August 
of 1914. I kept repeating to myself: “The war 
is over, and the world is sane and whole again.” 
There was, indeed, little evidence of the great tragedy. 
Crape veils, yes, but it was easy to remember that 
in France mourning is worn for even distant relatives. 
It was true that whenever I made a purchase, stamps 
were given me for change, but I accepted this as a 
temporary inconvenience, just as I ate my dark bread 
with the reflection that after another harvest France 
would know again the white loaves of old. 

Late in the afternoon I went into a patisserie, and 
while I waited for my chocolate to be prepared, a 
steady stream of customers purchased dainty little 
cakes. The buyers were mostly of the humbler class; 
some of them ate their cakes in the shop, and were 
not content with one, though its price was sixty 
centimes. ‘This was an afternoon treat which they 
could not have afforded before the war. Everywhere 
in the town there was evidence that wages had risen 
and that work-people lived well. This was the 
dominant note in Cherbourg. I knew, of course, that 
there must be nouveaux pauvres, but they were not 
to the fore. 

Conditions seemed to me much the same all through 
Brittany. The bread varied somewhat, but was 
nearly always wholesome, if not especially tempting; 
food was abundant. There was even plenty of butter 
and cheese. Prices had risen tremendously, it was 
true, but they were within the reach of many people. 
Certain necessary economies were evident. Hotels 
had not been renovated as of yore. Vehicles, par- 
ticularly automobiles, had not been kept in good 
repair. Indeed, some were so out of kelter that it 
was painful to ride in them. There were fewer trains 
than in the past, but they ran regularly, and the 
service was excellent. 

The chateaux country of the Loire was lovely as 
ever, and there were enough sightseers to make it 
worth while to schedule trips almost as in the past. 
The region, too, had plenty of food. Never have 
I eaten more delicious meals than those that were 
served in the Phaisan d’ Or at Tours. 





In Paris, however, things were different. The city 
had its old allurements, but the atmosphere was tense. 
The struggle for life was harder here. There were 
more of the impoverished middle class who had dif- 
ficulty in making both ends meet. The fact that 
farm produce was taxed on coming into the city made 
food dearer and less abundant. Eggs were sixty to 
eighty centimes apiece, and meat from five to eight 
frances a pound. One felt, too, subtly the close prox- 
imity of the devastated regions where war had done 
its worst. When I looked upon the widespread ruin, 
I felt that it would take France a long time to 
recover. 

Getting into Germany proved easier than I had 
expected. A German vise was all that was necessary, 
and that was easily obtained. I crossed the frontier 
at Strassburg. The bridge over the Rhine was empty 
of vehicles except for a French government truck, 
which obligingly carried my baggage with its own 
freight to the German side. The little town of Kehl 
looked dead. Once at the station, I bought a ticket 
for Frankfurt-am-Main, and paid so little for it in 
the depreciated currency of the country that I felt 
ashamed. The mark was then worth about two and 
a half cents. It was a glorious day, and the fields 
were marvelously green, but I saw not a single cow 
at pasture during that six-hour ride. Milk was ex- 
tremely scarce in this region. There was not enough 
for the babies. On more than one occasion I was 
asked with pathetic eagerness whether the rumor was 
true that America meant to send two thousand cows. 
The bread was poor. One afternoon I. made the 
round of eight bakeries, and at each one I bought a 
small slice of apple cake. In every case I found the 
crust gritty and soggy. At the hotel at which I 
stayed, saccharin was served for coffee instead of 
sugar, the soup was invariably flavored water thick- 
ened with some starchy substance, meat gravies and 
vegetables were prepared without fat. On one occa- 
sion I was invited by a cultivated woman in delicate 
health to take supper in her home. The table was 
carefully laid, but there was nothing to eat except 
some heavy, dark brown biscuits, margarine, canned 
apple sauce and tea. Many people in this once 
wealthy city were undernourished, some because they 
could not get the kind of food they needed, and others 
because they were too poor to buy the food that was 
on the market. Prices were sky-high. Eggs, for 
instance, were two marks apiece, rice anywhere from 
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five to eight marks a pound, cheese from twenty-four 
to thirty marks a pound. And it must be remembered 
that the mark meant a great deal more to a German 
than to an American, who could get forty for a dollar. 
The wages of laborers had gone up greatly, though 
not enough to enable them to live comfortably. The 
salaries of teachers had been raised. One of them 
told me that whereas she had been receiving four 
thousand marks a year, she was now to have twenty 
thousand. Instead of increasing the salaries of 
teachers as the cost of living rose, the government 
had hitherto preferred to give bonuses, the amount 
depending upon the size of the family of the recipient. 
People in Frankfurt-am-Main were depressed. 
Though eating together is usually supposed to make 
for sociability, the hotel dining-room was a silent 
place. I got the impression of a good deal of bitter- 
ness, though I seldom heard it put into words. There 
did not seem to be much feeling against the United 
States, though President Wilson was blamed for not 
having held strictly to the fourteen points in the 
framing of the treaty. 

I was particularly struck by the bearing of the 
waiters at the hotel at which I stayed, and I ascribed 
their quiet dignity to the fact that they were receiving 
a living wage and that, at their own initiative, feeing 
had been done away with. This wholesome change 
had taken place in other cities. Niirnberg was an 
exception, and the hotels there felt it necessary to 
print on their menus that Trinkgeld was still the 
order of the day. I saw another evidence of progress 
in the changes which had been made in the curricula 
of the schools. A great deal more stress, for instance, 
is being laid upon the history of other countries, as 
though Germany felt that, after all, her children had 
something to learn from them. It was significant, too, 
that discouragement and even hunger had not more 
greatly impaired the efficiency of the people. The 
excellent railway service was one evidence of this. 
Trains, for the most part, departed and arrived 
exactly on schedule. The cars were kept perfectly 
clean. The stations met every need. I think I have 
never traveled more comfortably than on the journey 
from Frankfurt to Niirnberg, and I rode third class 
As I talked with the passengers and shared the food 
which they had brought in their baskets, I thought I 
discerned in them a spirit which boded well for the 
future of Germany. If there was less respect for 
law and government as such, there was certainly a 
greater independence of judgment than in the past. 
Their horizon was broader, they looked beyond the 
boundaries of their own country, and were beginning 
to glimpse a world in which the welfare of each is 
found only in the welfare of all. 

Prague was a blessed relief. People smiled. Hope 
and lusty good cheer were in the air. I felt myself 
in the midst of a vigorous people confident of a 
great future. The hardships of the present, such 
as scarcity of wheat, and unemployment, were, for 
the most part, gladly borne as temporary evils which 
a just ond righteous state would soon find ways to 
remedy. It was refreshing to come upon a govern- 


ment that was respected. I judged that it deserved 
the confidence of the people when I talked with the 
Minister of Education concerning the school system 
and the disposition of the expropriated lands. Schools 
and homesteads for all! It was interesting to learn 
that the law of April 16, 1919, which provided for 
the taking over of large estates, was unanimously 
passed by a National Assembly representing all Czech 
political parties, that henceforth no one could own 
more than a thousand acres and that the number of 
small landowners was greatly increased. 

Apropos of this unanimous vote I found myself 
wondering whether the Sokol organization had not 
done a great deal toward binding the people together. 
Founded fifty-two years ago, it taught during all 
that time that bodily health is essential to courage 
and perseverance, and that it can be achieved only 
through discipline. Here was a combination of 
physical and moral strength destined to stand the 
nation in good stead. That remarkable Czech army 
which, isolated as it was, held its own in Russia and 
fought its way to the sea was largely made up of 
Sokols, as were also those Czecho-Slovak legions who 
arrayed themselves on the side of the Entente. I got 
some idea of the influence of the Sokols from a very 
remarkable performance given by them in a great 
natural amphitheatre just outside of Prague one 
Sunday afternoon late in July. The stage comprised 
not only the level stretch of ground at the bottom of 
the slope on which the audience sat, but also the 
broken wooded hills lying to the left and right and 
the vast rising meadow at the back. Here the Sokols 
acted out the thrilling story of the Czech regiments 
that deserted to the Russians and fought the Aus- 
trians. The great stage, stretching far on both sides 
and fully a mile to the back, became a veritable 
battlefield. Amid the din and roar of cannonade the 
enemy broke and ran. One saw them in the distance 
seeking cover where they could. Cavalry sought to 
cut off the escape of the fugitives; stretcher-bearers 
made their way here and there and carried off the 
dead. The audience sat spellbound under the realiza- 
tion that this was the way in which their freedom 
had been won. The whole performance was a mar- 
velous appeal to their patriotism, and must certainly 
have awakened in them an added pride in their 
new state. 

I wondered as I looked at the great crowd how 
many Slovaks were there. Surely in the thrill of the 
moment they forgot that they had a grievance against 
their state. Confident in their own ability, they see 
no reason why Czechs should fill most of the offices, 
civil and military, in Slovakia. The Czechs believe 
this to be a temporary necessity, since Magyar op- 
pression kept the Slovaks illiterate and backward. 
It is their former masters who are now trying to 
fan the flame of discontent into active resentment. 
This is a danger spot in the new Czecho-Slovak state. 

There is another element which the government 
must handle wisely—the nearly three million Ger- 
mans living in more or less compact masses on the 
borders. They were included in the new state be- 
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cause without them it would have been only fifty miles 
wide near the center and could easily have been cut 
in two in time of war. The inclusion of this alien 
element without a plebiscite seems to me to have 
been a mistake. Be that as it may, however, the 
essential thing now is to safeguard the interests of 
this minority so that it will have no cause for com- 
plaint. The Germans were declaring while I was in 
Prague that they were not being treated fairly in the 
matter of schools. In the statistics which he gave 
me, the Minister of Education seemed to me to refute 
this charge. He said, moreover, that German schools 
were being maintained in some districts where there 
were not enough children to warrant the expense, 
and that where such schools had been closed because 
the number of children was few, provision had been 
made for teaching these children in their own tongue 
in Czech schools. The Germans, however, think they 
have a grievance, and have petitioned the League of 
Nations to investigate the matter. 

From Prague to Vienna is a seven-hour run on 
the express. I put up at the New Bristol, a luxuri- 
ous hotel with an irreproachable cuisine. There was 
no hint of dearth of food, though it struck me as 
curious that it was the waiter, and not the hotel, that 
furnished breakfast bread and butter. Bread being 
rationed, the chances were that he secured the gen- 
erous allowance he had on hand through illegal traffic. 
There were many elegant shops on the Kohlmarkt, 
but prices were high even for an American, who 
could get nearly two hundred crowns for a dollar. 
Most of the shops were empty. I saw some fashion- 
ably dressed women, and occasionally I heard the 
sound of music coming from a restaurant or cafe. 
But there was comparatively little evidence of wealth, 
and little gaiety. On the other hand, want could be 
seen on every side—pallid, undersized children, their 
eyes glued to the windows where food was displayed; 
shabby, weary people sitting listlessly on the benches 
along the Park Ring; unemployed men wandering the 
streets. A closer scrutiny revealed a poverty among 
the middle classes that was almost fantastic. Top- 
coats, though it was summer, were closely buttoned in 
a vain attempt to conceal the lack of a shirt; frayed, 
worn-out dresses showed below once costly wraps; 
queer assemblages of garments kept company only 
because of dire stress. 

Many once well-to-do families in Vienna have been 
able to keep body and soul together only by selling 
their furniture piece by piece. It is particularly the 
brain workers whose source of income has been cut 
off. Many of these men held positions in offices that 
managed business enterprises in territory now lost to 
the state. Others were officials in parts of Austria 
that were made independent and who were therefore 
dismissed from their posts. Still others were army 
officers. I was told by our consul that the govern- 
ment had sent one thousand of these last to Brazil, 
but that they were faring badly there. 

The number of children in Vienna in August was 
340,000, in round numbers. Of these, 327,000 were 
undernourished. The American Relief Administra- 


tion gave 160,000 one meal a day. This was intended 
to be merely a supplementary meal, but investigation 
disclosed the fact that nearly 7 per cent. of the chil- 
dren received no other food. I visited the station in 
the Belvedere Palace. The kitchens were large, well 
equipped and immaculate, and the bread and raised 
cake which I sampled were excellent. At twelve, on 
the stroke of the hour, the children were admitted. 
Each presented a little book that showed him entitled 
to a meal, and then received a generous allowance 
of cocoa in the tin pail he had brought with him, and 
a large portion of sweetened rice in the cover of the 
pail, so made as to serve for a plate. These meals 
are carefully prepared by persons who have received 
a three months’ course in food values and scientific 
cooking according to a system devised by Dr. von 
Pirquet, an eminent Austrian physician. The menus 
vary from day to day, the food used being cocoa, milk,, 
rice, flour, beans, lard, bacon and sugar. The con- 
tinuance of this work is assured until June, 1921. 
The Austrian government pays the overhead expenses. 

The Friends’ Relief Mission is also doing much 
to alleviate the everywhere prevalent distress. At 
one of their distributing stations Austrian voluntary 
workers were assembling the various parts of the 
unit of food given to each one entitled through proven 
need to receive it. Identical little heaps were ranged 
on the long counter, each one made up of a certain 
amount of flour, bacon, condensed milk, sugar and 
cocoa, soon to be transferred by a grateful woman to 
her waiting empty basket. In one of the stockrooms 
little girls who seemed to be anywhere from ten to 
fourteen years old were weighing out quarter-pounds 
of cocoa in small paper bags. In another room a 
second group of girls were weighing out flour. They 
gave their services from two to five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

This same Mission sells clothing to the needy at 
prices within their reach. Only those may buy who 
have received cards entitling them to do so, and no 
one may buy more than two garments. A great room 
in the newest wing of the Emperor’s Palace served 
as a store. One of those in charge told me that the 
poverty of the once well-to-do was revealed here more 
plainly than anywhere else. She gave as an instance 
the case of a lady who was unwilling to try on the 
shoes she wished to buy and who finally explained 
with reluctance that she had no stockings. In this 
connection I was told that there were a great many 
men in Vienna, particularly in professional callings, 
who stood in dire need of a suit of clothes, but could 
not buy it at the market price. The Friends were 
discussing ways and means of solving this problem. 

It is often said that Austria ought to help herself. 
Certainly! But it must be remembered that she has 
been shorn of her chief sources of supply; that she 
has no coal to run her factories, no raw materials 
and no credit with which to buy these things. In my 
journey from Vienna to the southern border I did 
not see smoke issuing from a single factory chimney. 
The fact that the people feel unable to help them- 
selves under present conditions is chiefly responsible 
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for the desire that Austria be permitted by the Allies 
to join Germany. Many feel that if they were part 
of a larger state they would profit by the greater 
diversity of opportunities to make a living. There is 
much to be said for this point of view. 

I left Vienna at seven o'clock in the morning, and 
entered Jugo-Slavia at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon at Zidani-Most. There was a stir of excite- 
ment among the passengers. “Here we shall get 
something to eat,” they said; “there is good white 
bread.” Great, crusty, delicious rolls weighing about 
a quarter of a pound cost three dinars each, the 
equivalent of six cents in American money at that 
time. The price was high, but there was an abun- 
dance of this bread; there was also cake made with 
butter and eggs, good rich cheese and meat. Early 
that evening we reached Zagreb, and there, too, white 
bread was plentiful and for sale to all who could 
buy. Food in general seemed abundant. It was much 
the same at the various stations at which we stopped 
on our way to Belgrade and Sofia. Peasants crowded 
to the train, offering us bread of various kinds, always 
good and often white, fruit, roasted ears of corn, and 
occasionally roasted spring chicken. Thrace seemed 
the land of watermelons. There were three varieties, 
white, vellow and green. They lay in great heaps at 
every wayside station, and could be bought for a 
dinar or two. I was told that melons were so abun- 
dant that they were often fed to cattle, and I saw 
no reason to doubt the truth of this statement. 

But if certain kinds of food were readily obtainable 
in the region through which the train passed, clothes 
were certainly not. The peasants were, for the most 
part, ragged in the extreme. This seemed to me par- 
ticularly true of the Serbians. They were, however, 
unconscious of their rags, and in this and in other 
ways they seemed children of nature. I felt that they 
had a long road to travel before they could become 
conscious builders of a state. I could understand 
the restiveness of the Croats in the new kingdom. 
They had learned as well as suffered under Austria. 
This difference in the two peoples seemed to me re- 
flected in the aspect of the country. The Croat farms 
were trim and well kept; Serbia looked unkempt. 

Zagreb, formerly the capital of Croatia-Slavonia, 
impressed me as a much finer city than Belgrade. 
The latter looked beautiful when viewed from some 
high vantage ground, but the beauty lay in the site 
rather than in the city itself. Great improvements 
are being made in Belgrade, but it will suffer for a 
long time to come from comparison with Zagreb to 
the west and Sofia to the east. The capital of Bul- 
garia is perhaps the finest of the three. It must be 
remembered, however, that Belgrade suffered in the 
war as the other two did not. I may say in passing 
that our minister to Jugo-Slavia is occupying the 
former Turkish embassy, and that only one room in it 
was left unspoiled. by the Germans on their departure. 

Traveling in the Balkan peninsula had its diffi- 
culties. ‘The train which I took at Vienna for Bel- 
grade stopped at Zagreb from seven o'clock in the 
evening until nine the next morning, instead of the 


scheduled four hours. It had become known to the 
officials soon after the train reached Zagreb that there 
would be this long delay, but it did not occur to them 
to tell the passengers so that those who chose might 
go to a hotel instead of sitting up all night. There 
were no sleeping-cars. On another occasion the ex- 
press from Belgrade to Sofia was booked to leave 
at ten o'clock at night. Its non-appearance at the 
station when the clock struck was the first intimation 
to would-be passengers that it was late. For a while 
the station officials said that it might arrive at any 
time. It did not appear until six o'clock the next 
morning. A third example: My train from Sofia to 
Constantinople lost fourteen hours on the way. It 
was true that very recently there had been hostilities 
in this region and that portions of the roadbed had 
been destroyed. For an interval of nineteen days no 
trains at all had been running, and this was only the 
second one to get through. The first, however, had 
made good time. Not far from the boundary between 
Bulgaria and Thrace we were overtaken by the Orient 
Simplon Express. The two trains stood on parallel 
tracks, and I begged to be allowed to board the ex- 
press, offering to pay my fare over again on that 
train. But I was told that such a thing could not 
possibly be permitted. On my return I secured a 
reservation from Constantinople to Trieste in the 
wagon-lits of the Simplon, but could get a railroad 
ticket only to the point where Turkish pounds ceased 
to be the accepted money of the country. At the 
Bulgarian frontier, at about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I was obliged to buy another ticket priced in 
leva, and at Belgrade still another priced in dinars. 
French frances, however, were everywhere readily 
accepted, and I had occasion to wish that the govern- 
ment had not limited to one thousand the amount 
that might be taken out of France. Later in the 
summer this limit was extended to five thousand. 

That a great deal of time was consumed in ex- 
amining passports and baggage at every frontier goes 
without saying. Mostly the officials were reasonable 
and as considerate as circumstances permitted. I 
remember one brutal episode. It was noon of an 
extremely hot day. The long platform and the small 
station lay baking in the sun. There was no shade 
anywhere. Our passports were collected and taken 
out to be examined. Half an hour later two Greek 
officials appeared and began talking loudly to a gentle- 
man in the compartment next mine. They told him 
that he and his wife could not go on because their 
passports had not been vised at Sofia, where they 
had spent the previous night. The gentleman ex- 
plained that he had gotten the Greek vise at Vienna, 
but to no avail. He was told that since he had 
stopped at Sofia, he should have gotten a second 
Greek vise there. Then the officers laid hold of the 
baggage, held each piece high in the air while they 
jested about it, and with loud laughter threw it out 
of the window. Thus did Greeks behave as masters 
of territory which they had acquired only a few 
weeks before. 

I was not surprised, in the light of the above epi- 
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sode, to find that there was a good deal of feeling 
against the Greeks in Constantinople. It was said 
that success had gone to their heads and that they 
were overbearing. ‘Better the Turks as rulers of 
the city than the Greeks” was a sentiment which I 
heard several times expressed, but which probably 
was meant to convey nothing more than dislike and 
disapproval of the countrymen of the much-admired 
Venizelos, 

The presence of fugitives was a constant reminder 
of the unsettled condition of this part of the world. 
There were about 60,000 in Constantinople—Rus- 
sians, Armenians, Greeks and Turks. The Russian_, 
numbered nearly 10,000, and more than half of them 
had been placed on the Princes Islands, in the Sea 
of Marmora. Those on the island of Principo were 
cared for by the British, those on Halki by the 
French, those on Antigone by the Italians, and those 
on Proti by the American Red Cross. These refugees 
were chiefly of the educated class, and their one idea 
was to compass the overthrow of the Soviet govern: 
ment. Some of them believed that Wrangel would 
enlarge his territory and build up a country to which 
they could return. This was one reason why they 
wished to remain in the near vicinity, though they 
knew that it would be well-nigh impossible for them 
to find work suited to their capacities and that winter 
would add to their sufferings. They would be obliged 
to leave their tent homes on the icelands, and there 
were no housing accommodations for them in Con- 
stantinople. 

As the weeks passed, the lightness of heart which 
I had felt in Brittany changed to a settled depression. 
I became ever more conscious of the terrible after- 
math of the war. France was staggering under an 
enormous debt, and could not make the most of her 
resources, because she lacked man power. Germany 
was hungry. The absence of physical well-being pre- 
vented her from putting forth her best effort to fulfil 
the conditions of the treaty, and retarded the sane 
reconstruction of the state. Austria was fatally de- 
pleted in her resources and at odds with herself. 
Jugo-Slavia was threatened with internal difficulties 
and unfriendly neighbors. Bulgaria smarted under 
a sense of injustice. She might become reconciled to 
the loss of Strumnitza, for that represented only a 
small area, but she would continue to denounce the 
award of Thrace to Greece. Everywhere nationality 
was rampant. Trade barriers were maintained even 
at the cost of human life. Governments still looked 
to the old diplomacy and the old arts of self-defense, 
and could not envisage a future based on the principle 
of co-operation for the good of all. It was, however, 
the lowered morale generally that gave me most con- 
cern. Consciously or unconsciously, many people 
particularly in southeastern Europe, were less exact 
in their statements, less honest in their dealings, less 
efficient in their work, less regardful of law, than 
before the war. Humanity had lost ground. 

Early in the autumn I found myself once more in 
Cherbourg. The city was filled with emigrants wait- 
ing their turn to sail to America. All had paid their 


passage money and were booked to leave on a certain 
date, but so badly had the steamship companies man- 
aged this business that thousands found themselves 
unable to go at the appointed time for lack of 
quarters. Their plight was in many cases most 
pitiful. Cherbourg in June had meant to me hopeful 
Europe recovering from the ravages of war. Cher- 
bourg in September meant to me suffering Europe 
seeking a new home. 





COMMUNICATION 


December 11, 1920. 
Editor, Turk HisToricaAL OUTLOOK: 

I have read with amused interest the contributions to the 
December, 1919, and November and December, 1920, issues 
of the OuTLOOK regarding the teaching of Canadian history 
in the United States, and should like to remark that in 
the spring semester of 1917 I introduced a two-hour course 
in the history of Canada at Goucher College, and have 
since taught it every spring. Goucher, therefore, preceded 
the Ohio State University by about a year and a half in 
the introduction of such a course (not that it makes a 
particle of difference!) but I have not the ghost of an idea 
of whether Goucher was actually the first institution in the 
country to introduce such a course, though I do not know 
of any that was earlier. 

Next year, however, the course in Canadian history will 
be incorporated with a comprehensive year course on the 
British Empire, which I believe to be a better arrange- 
ment; for two courses—one on the empire as a whole and 
one on Canada—seem hardly justifiable in view of the 
meagerness of Canada’s history, on the one hand, and of 
the need for attention to more extensive historical fields, 
on the other. But I do most heartily agree that we should 
pay more attention to the history of our very good neigh- 
bors to the north—neighbors so much like ourselves in 
many ways that we are inclined to forget that a large 
portion of their history has been apart from ours and that 
they have peculiar problems with which we are all too 
unfamiliar. Mary W. WILLIAMS, 


Professor of American History. 
Goucher College, Baltimore. 





Professor A. F. Pollard of London University advocates 
a “School of Historical Research” in his article of that title 
(Contemporary Review for October, 1920). This he desires 
to have established in London permanently. “The costliness 
of the neglect of the lessons of history is shown in the events 
of March, 1918. The losses in that retreat, the cost of re- 
establishing the line and recovering the ground abandoned, 
amounted to hundreds of thousands of casualties and mil- 
lions of pounds. Yet as far as can be judged, most of them 
might have been avoided by a recognition of the invulner- 
ability of an island secure in the command of the sea, and 
by the timely release of troops from their futile labor in 


England for their proper function of holding the line in 
France.” 
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The Coldward Course of Progress 


BY S. C. GIL FILLAN, A.M. 


e world leadership of civilization is inseparably 
unked with climate in such manner that practically 
whenever civilization has been advancing, the pre- 
eminence has been transferred toward colder lands, 
and when extant culture has declined, leadership usu- 
ally has retreated southward. Let us now test this 
law, and account for it, and prophesy from it. 

“Civilization” began in Egypt and Sumeria, hot 
countries. Then the leadership was assumed by 
Babylonia, Crete, Phoenicia, Assyria, ete., tending 
generally toward the north. In our diagram of the 
path of supremacy (page 000) the temperature of 
the capitals of the various nations are indicated by 
the vertical scale, and the period during which each 
was eminent is shown by the horizontal scale. A 
thickening of a city’s line indicates special pre- 
eminence. The curve of the graph indicates the 
average temperature ef the leading capitals; most 
weight was given to the city pre-eminent, but the 
curve was smoothed semewhat in the effort to make 
clear what would appear to be the general course 
of leadership in civilization, freed from minor fluc- 
tuations. Four southward movements may be noted, 
all of which fall in with declines of civilization. Thus 
on the break-up of the Roman Empire, civilization 
centered in Carthage and Alexandria, as well as Con- 
stantinople, and presently in Damascus and Bagdad; 
then gradually it moved northward through the Mid- 
dle Ages, passing the Roman high level about 1350 
and attaining regions colder than ever before. So, 
with the scene of highest civilization moving coldward 
when civilization advances, and southward when it 
disintegrates, the logical inference is that each 
grade of civilization has an appropriate temperature 
in which it will especially flourish. This theory, if 
established, largely explains the changes of headship 
between nations in the past, and may be used as a 
basis of prediction, if we assume that civilization 
will advance further. Let us therefore ascertain 
what basis the theory has in reason, aside from its 
observed correspondence with the course of empire 
in the past. 

It has often been observed that civilization proper 
always began in warm regions. Its irdependent 
original sites seem to have been upper Egypt and 
the lower Mesopotamian valley, India, Shen-si prov- 
ince and Guatemala. All are warm, all but one hot. 
The explanation for civilization’s first appearance 
in such places is that in a hot climate agriculture 
can be most productive, while an abundant food sup- 
ply provides vigor, security, a dense population and 
surplus hands for occupations other than food pro- 
duction—factors necessary for the start of civiliza- 
tion. There are indeed other characteristics of most 
i1Reprinted by permission from Political Science Quar- 
terly, with revision and addition by the author. 


or all of these regions, such as dryness, need of irriga- 
tion or drainage, and water transport, but these need 
not concern us here; they are found in many cool 
lands too. The point is that warmth was necessary 
for a nascent civilization, and, further, that the im- 
portance of warmth steadily diminished thereafter 
as man’s power to produce food was multiplied by 
better animals and instruments for agriculture, greater 
science, more diligent habits, the decreasing impor- 
tance of food as compared with miscellaneous other 
factors, such as minerals, and, latterly, by the power 
of importing food from other lands, as notably in 
the case of England, Germany and frigid Finland. 
In short, the positive value of warmth for agriculture 
steadily diminishes with the advance of civilization, 
while its harmful effects upon health and mind cause 
the scene of maximum culture, decreasingly bound by 
agriculture, to withdraw ever farther from the tropics. 

A second factor in northward progress, mentioned 
only by Spencer and a few other writers, but very 
important, is the possibility of living in a cool or 
cold climate. Advancing civilization has given us 
warmer clothes, and tighter houses, fitted with arti- 
ficial lighting and glass windows, chimneys, stoves 
and furnaces (the last four introduced, respectively, 
in the first century B. C. and the 14th, 18th and 
19th A. D.), and a good fuel supply (wood can never 
be cheap in a region of dense population, unless 
transportation is highly developed, nor ever compar- 
able to modern coal). And while civilization has 
been making agriculture less important, it has leaned 
increasingly upon the handicrafts, manufactures and 
clerical and other mental occupations, all of which 
can be pursued indoors, especially if the house be com- 
fortable; indeed, they are more effective indoors than 
out. Cold weather is no detriment to them, whereas 
agriculture is greatly interfered with by long and cold 
winters. So the advance of civilization brings an 
increasing power to dwell northerly as man learns 
better how to keep warm, lit and comfortable inside 
a house and how to work there instead of in the fields. 

Another changing need of civilization is an increas- 
ing demand for responsibility and stability. Hot 
weather, by increasing the body’s chemical action and 
hence its surplus energy, along with a bad emotional 
state, has been shown to increase obstreperousness, 
crime, suicide, assaults, insanity and _ revolutions.” 
Probably such actions are more disruptive to a com- 
plicated, advanced civilization than to a primitive 
one. It has long been remarked that the fiery and 
volatile temperament of the southern peoples renders 
them incapable of the responsibilities and toils by 
which phlegmatic northern races have made great 
their states. But might not the southern temperament 
have been good enough for the simple and petty life, 


2Ed. G. Dexter, “Weather Influences.” 
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the agriculture and handicrafts of a more primitive 
culture? 

The first positive value of cool climes is their 
greater variation of temperature from day to day and 
season to season—very valuable stimuli which are 
found more in the latitudes of slanting sun. Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington*® has shown that variations from 
day to day bring an important increase in human 
energy. Greater variations from month to month, 
together with intermittency of rainfall, entail greater 
variation in occupation, and varied tasks are probably 
more easy and beneficial in a complicated, mental 
civilization than in a primitive one. Next, and even 
more important, is the greater comfort and vigor, 


then experienced in going in and out of doors. Forty 
degrees is about the annual mean of Quebec, Chris- 
tiania, Moscow and Helsingfors. The difference be- 
tween the ideal latitudes for physical and for mental 
labor is thus as broad as the range of latitude which 
culture’s headship has traversed. 

Primitive civilization has been said to depend 
chiefly upon the heaping up of material wealth, cre- 
ated almost entirely by manual labor performed by 
practically all the population, chiefly tillers of the 
soil, including often the women. There were some 
few thinkers—a handful of priests to design the 
Pyramids, and a few artists, nobles, judges and over- 
seers—but the dull, toiling fellahin, on whose effi- 
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physical and especially mental, which are possible in 
a cool climate (since man had gradually learned to 
protect himself against the cold days of winter, but 
hardly against the hot onés of summer). Professor 
Huntington shows, through records of deaths and of 
the daily work of thousands of factory operatives 
from Connecticut to Havana, that physical efficiency 
is at its best on days when the temperature averages 
64° F. for night and day, i. e., about the mean annual 
temperature of San Diego, Gibraltar, Palermo and 
Jerusalem. But mental efficiency, as measured by 
daily marks at West Point and Annapolis, is best 
on much colder days, about 40°, which give light 
frosts at night. This is probably the result of the 
stimulus coming from the changes of temperature 


8“Civilization and Climate,” 1915; and “World Power 
and Evolution,” 1919. 
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ciency nearly everything depended, comprised almost 
all the population. But a modern civilization, like 
that of our Empire State, requires mental rather than 
physical labor from a very large proportion cf the 
population, while even the nominally hand crafts, 
such as housekeeping, farming and auto-driving, de- 
mand a more active mentality than the tillage or even 
handicrafts of primitive civilization. And the priest- 
scientist, the judge and the foreman have become 
leaders wielding powers greater than ever before for 
the progress or ruin of the community, to which 
their ideas are all-important. Altogether, modern 
civilization would seem to depend more upon clear 
thinking, initiative, will and self-control (in useful 
directions), and primitive civilization more upon 
physical toil, bodily energy. The change has been 
gradual, depending on the progress of civilization. 
Let us consider, for example, a climate which 
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Huntington has found to be about the best in the 
world for a modern civilization, that is, that stimu- 
lating climate which enabled Germany to fight half 
the world, making bread from wood, clothes from 
thistles, tin of lacker, rubber from goodness knows 
what, and patriotism out of aggressive national am- 
bition. About the year 90 A. D., Tacitus was de- 
seribing this country, which he found gloomy and 
cold in comparison with sunny Rome and with a kultur 
vastly inferior. He wrote that our ancestors there 
were “powerful in sudden exertions, but impatient of 
toil and labor. . . . Nor are they easily persuaded 
to cultivate the earth. . Nay, they even think 
it base and spiritless to earn by sweat what they 
might purchase with blood. During the intervals of 
war they pass their time less in hunting than in a 
sluggish repose, divided between sleep and the table. 
All the bravest of the warriors, committing the care 
of the house, the family affairs and the lands to the 
women, old men and weaker part of the domestics, 
stupefy themselves by inaction; so wonderful is the 
contrast presented by nature, that the same persons 
love indolence and hate tranquillity!’ We learn from 
other passages that the Germans’ favorite occupations, 
after war and hunting, were gambling and drinking. 
And we find precisely the same conditions among the 
northern Amerinds, in a similar climate. 

What we have here seems to be mental vigor com- 
bined with physical indolence (in spite of physical 
power). It seems utterly unsuitable for developing 
an early civilization, which could certainly never have 
been founded on abhorrence of agriculture and toil, 
and love of war, hunting, gambling and drinking. 

But though a people may not like to toil, they can 
be forced to do so by an invading or indigenous 
noble class armed with ideas from an adjacent su- 
perior culture. So all the northern peoples have 
through the Middle Ages learned to labor willy-nilly, 
the individuals who failed to develop the habit being 
starved or hanged, although in a barbarian state they 
could have lived as long as the next man. Thus 
the northern nations have conquered their physical 
indolence, and retain their mental vigor (from a 
cool and varying climate), their alertness, which the 
peoples of hot countries never had. And so, with 
a civilization depending increasingly on mental effort, 
the northern nations have gone ahead.* 

Pray, look again at the diagram of the path of 
supremacy. Its main curve has been drawn with 
the purpose of finding at what temperature the highest 
civilization in each country should have been had 


4S. E. Slocum holds that the nervous system “as it be- 
comes more complex” needs a more bracing, varied climate 
(Popular Science Monthly, 1910, p. 158). An engineer, 
P. Mougeolle, has described the northward movement of 
civilization in Statique des civilisations, 1883, a book of 
more leaves than fruit. His only explanation is acquired 
diligence, as above. Huntington has pointed out that the 
highly variable northern climates oblige the farmer to be 
alert and foresighted and highly laborious in critical days, 
in contrast with the more routine plodder of the sub-tropical 
irrigated areas (“The Earth and Its Inhabitants,” edited by 
Lull, 1918, p. 179). 


there been no disturbances from other factors than 
mean annual temperature. The curve has therefore 
been smoothed somewhat by combining adjacent cen- 
turies and by considering the cities where civilization 
was high, if not the highest in the world. And, 
indeed, it is a very difficult matter to know just where 
civilization was at its height in each decade. Dates 
and temperatures are also somewhat uncertain.® The 
capital of each region has been chosen to represent 
the whole, for capitals are generally situated cen- 
trally, and great cities are usually the homes and 
creators of civilization. After all the errors in the 
diagram have been mentioned and, I hope, disregarded 
as unimportant and partially canceling each other, it 
remains evident that the path of civilization’s banner 
has led steadily northward while culture was ad- 
vancing, and vice versa. Most significant of all is 
the sharp southward movement through 8° of tem- 
perature about 300 A. D., just when civilization was 
declining. ‘This period warrants a brief discussion, 
especially since our school books lay little stress on it. 
Roman civilization at its height appears to have 
had its center even north of Rome. The Po valley 
was the richest region of all the empire;® Milan 
superseded Rome as the capital in 296; Aquileja was 
the second city of Italy under Hadrian, and was 
called by Ausonius the ninth greatest in the empire; 
yet in 452 it was destroyed and abandoned. Ravenna, 
Salona, Ancona, Arles, Lyons, Trier and other cities 
of Gaul were highly civilized in the later empire. 
Yet at the same time, Carthage was regaining her 
old splendor, and by 250 had half a million inhab- 
itants. (See diagram of city populations and tem- 
peratures below.) During the failing days of the em- 
pire, Carthage became a special center of the Christian 
religion, with its bishops rivaling those of Rome; 
Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine were all of this 
region. Carthage survived the Vandal rule, and flour- 
ished until its destruction by the Arabs. Alexandria, 
in the same epoch, was equally large and a center 
of high civilization, though of disorder. Antioch, too, 
waxed great, wealthy and wicked. Followed the days 
when Damascus, Bagdad and Cordova surpassed all 
the cities of Christendom in civilization as represented 
by splendor, art, wealth, learning, harmony, progress 
and population.’ Then began the rapid upward and 
coldward climb of civilization to the present day. 
Three other warmward movements are evident 
earlier. The first exactly coincided with the un- 
doubted slump in culture after the great Pyramid 
Age at Memphis. The second southward movement 
began with the similar decadence after Egypt's Mid- 
dle Kingdom and the first palace at Cnossus. It 
continued, we must confess, in spite of the rise of 
‘The temperature of most former capitals is available in 
J. Hann’s Handbuch der Klimatologie, second edition, 1897. 
6L. Friedliinder says that in Strabo’s time Cisalpine Gaul 
“surpassed all other countries in the wealth and greatness 
of her cities.” 
7It is some such definition as this, but with morals in- 
cluded, that we apply to “civilization,” endeavoring to keep 
the word in its most everyday meaning. 
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Egyptian civilization of the Third Empire, if we 
consider only the capital at Thebes. The center 
remained south during the period of widespread bar- 
barism which ensued around 1000 B. C., but rose 
with the ascendency of the Syrian states. The third 
southward turn occurred after the Golden Age of 
Greece, when Rhodes, Alexandria, the Greek cities 
of Asia and Sicily, and Carthage became the great 
centers of culture. 

These retrograde movements from culture and 
northing give us an additional means of testing our 
theory by the facts. If the rule were never interfered 
with by other forces, all points in our graph’s curve 
which lie at the same horizontal level (equal tem- 
peratures) should be at years whose highest civiliza- 


period, Dr. Petrie has taken the transition point be- 
tween competently handled archaism and full mastery 
of the new style. The high points in the other arts 
and in mechanics, science and wealth, he claims, occur 
later than in sculpture, increasing to several centuries 
later by the newest cycle, so that his curve of civil- 
ization as a whole would have an increasing lag after 
that of sculpture. Although this sculpture curve has 
a wholly different basis from the curve of the path of 
supremacy, there is a general synchronism between 
the two. 


It is not easy to find an objective scale wherewith 
to measure degrees of ancient civilization. The cri- 
teria must be uniform throughout, for, as Petrie says, 
it is difficult to contrast Egyptian construction, Greek 
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tion was equal. Thus the coldest temperature in 
which Roman civilization centered, 58° F., was re- 
attained at approximately 1350 A. D., just about the 
year that the cultural level of grandest Rome was 
reattained. By laying a ruler on the graph the 
reader can verify the closeness in general of these 
correspondences. In spite of the entrance of many 
other factors in such close measurements, this com- 
parison upholds our thesis. 

One good measure of civilization, sculpture, has 
been competently studied by Flinders Petrie in his 
very suggestive “Revolutions of Civilization.” We 
have reproduced at the top of the path of supremacy 
chart his curve of the ups and downs of sculpture, 
with the chronology adjusted to Breasted’s, which 
we have followed below. As the high point of each 


poetry and medieval self-denial. The author has 
chosen, as did Mougeolle, the size of cities as being 
perhaps the best single criterion of culture and one 
available in arithmetic form; yet ancient data are 
scanty and uncertain, for while a city’s population 
is the first fact that a modern mentions, it was the 
last to concern an ancient writer. But we have taken 
what we could find, from Beloch, Friedlinder*® and 
many other sources, and present the result, for the 
years most critical for our theory, in the accom- 
panying chart. Populations are indicated by the area 
of the circles, and temperatures and dates by the 
vertical and horizontal placing of their centers. In 





8Friedliinder’s have been reduced by one-third. Popula- 
tions stated to be “at least” or “more than” have in all 
cases been increased by one-fourth. 
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the curved lines we have endeavored to summarize 
the movements in city size and warmth location of 
the largest cities, and have recopied our curve of 
the path of supremacy. It will be seen that the three 
curves correspond as closely as could be expected from 
the fragmentary and uncertain data regarding only 
one criterion of civilization. These figures are espe- 
cially useful to assist our evaluation of various civil- 
izations, as Athens compared with Rome, or as show- 
ing the great importance of Carthage, Damascus and 


Bagdad. 


Not only the direction of culture’s development 
(whether upward or downward), but also its speed, 
is reflected in the movements across heat latitudes. 
Especially striking are the parallelisms between the 
rates of northing and the unprogressive, weary vicis- 
situdes of the first 2400 years, when civilization would 
rise from near barbarism only to fall back thither 
repeatedly, and then after 1000 B. C. and the intro- 
duction of iron, the almost sustained rise to the 
grandeur and fall of Rome, then the slow recovery 
in the Dark Ages and the faster progress in medieval 
and modern times. 


It is very significant that also within each nation 
civilization has moved coldward in progressing. In 
practically every country culture has appeared first 
along the warm edge, and has progressed coldward 
as it developed. Greek civilization began in Crete 
and ended in Constantinople. The leadership of Italy 
passed from Sicily through Rome to Milan, and that 
of Spain from Cadiz to Madrid and Barcelona. Ger- 
man culture began along the Rhine and spread grad- 
ually east-northeast perpendicularly across the iso- 
therms—lines of equal heat (see chart of isotherms on 
p. 000). The nations which are exceptions prove the 
rule. These are the countries north of the isotherm 
of 50° F., 10° C., the very significant line which 
traces the ridge of contemporary civilization and is 
shown heavier on our chart. Within each country 
south of this “ridge” isotherm (and north of 70° F.) 
the banner of civilization has passed from south to 
north, while in each country north of the ridge, civil- 
ization has always been highest along the warm edge 
of that country. The obvious explanation of this 
unchangedness in the cold countries is that the highest 
culture yet attained, that found along the most favor- 
able sections of the 50° isotherm, is suited only to 


*The southern hemisphere is in practically all its land 
area climatically hopeless for leadership in civilization, so 
we have ignored it herein, although it offers much support 
to our thesis and no contradictions. 


Temperature Difference Regional 





Cities C. F. from50°F. Year Population Vigor 
New York 10.6 651.1 1.1 1920 7,635,000 100 
London .. 10.3 60.5 5 1911 7,521,685 100 
Paris .... 99 49.8 2 1911 =4,115,000 99 
Berlin ... 9.1 48.2 1.8 1910 3,974,300 99 
Chicago .. 88 47.8 2.2 1920 3,025,000 95 
Petrograd. 3.7 38.7 11.3 1915 2,318,645 82 
Tokyo ... 13.7 56.7 6.7 1916 2,244,796 83 
Vienna .. 9.7 49.4 6 1914 2,149,800 94 
Average . 9.47 49.0 3.05 1916 4,116,778 94 


the warmest edge of these countries, if to that; but 
when civilization has evolved further and its ideal 
or “ridge” isotherm has become a colder one, the 
northern countries will experience the same internal 
transfer of regional supremacy that the southern 
nations have. This always happened in the past when 
a country lay to the north of the ridge isotherm of 
that epoch. 

The importance of a mean annual temperature ap- 
propriate to the extant level of culture is strikingly 
illustrated by the manner in which civilization today 
closely clusters about that ridge isotherm of 10° C. 
In different longitudes along this line the culture is of 
very different grade, because many other factors than 
temperature exert this influence, such as lack of 
storms in mountain-shielded regions. But all the 
highest civilization that the world possesses is grouped 
about this isotherm, as will be evident from the data 
given below of the world’s cities having populations 
of over two millions. Here again we have taken 
size of cities as a good criterion of, civilization, but 
have added certain valuable appraisals of the rank 
in moral civilization of the regions (such as northern 
France) in which each city is situated. Drawn from 
Huntington’s “Civilization and Climate,” these were 
made by geographers and other specially competent 
people residing all over the world, and rank the 
regions according to their energy, morality, intelli- 
gence and all such moral qualities. The population 
statistics are the latest obtainable.’° 

It will be noted that the average difference from 
50° F. is only 8.05°, and if we consider only the 
five largest cities, which are the acknowledged leaders 
of civilization, the average departure is only 1.2°, 
and the average temperature 49.5°. 

The cities of between one and two millions are, 
in order: Philadelphia, Boston, Buenos Ayres, Ozaka, 
Hankau, Constantinople, Calcutta, Moscow, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Rio, Pekin, Shanghai and Mexico, and 
their average temperature 57.1°. Taking all cities 
together, the correlation between temperature and 
regional vigor is .92."' 


We may now consider it established that civiliza- 
tion has tended to move coldward while advancing, 
and warmward when declining. To account for the 
fact, various theories have been proposed beside the 
one defended herein. It is said, for example, that 
it was the irruption of northern barbarians in the 
last days of the Roman Empire which drove civiliza- 
tion southward at the same time that it was declining. 
It may be doubted whether the German barbarians 
necessarily hampered civilization greatly. They 


10American city populations are derived from the 1920 
census, increased to a “metropolitan district” figure in the 
proportion of the 1910 city and metropolitan district figures. 
Foreign city statistics likewise include one or more suburbs, 
save in the case of Petrograd, Tokyo, Vienna, Buenos Ayres, 
Ozaka, Moscow, Peking and Shanghai. 

11All the variations above or below 10° C. and 100 rank 
were treated as positive, and Pearson’s formula was ap- 
plied. Mexico was overlooked, but would hardly alter the 
correlation. 
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quickly adopted Rome’s religion and much of her 
culture; Carthage throve under their rule; and they 
were of the same race as the Normans, who, sailing to 
warmer climes in Normandy, Ireland and Sicily, 
adopted the foreign cultures with famous celerity. 
The fact of invasion alone affords no good reason 
for the southward movement of civilization from 
Milan to Carthage. But culture was declining, and 
we observe that its leadership went southward. As 
to why it deteriorated, for once no explanation is 
offered, but a doubt is ventured that invasions drove 
it out of the north. 


But even if the argument from barbarian irruptions 
were valid (and it is true that in most periods of 
decadence there have occurred invasions by barbarians 
from colder countries, damaging the northern part of 


of theories, chosen like blocks of wood from a scrap- 
pile by hit-and-miss hunting, a different form to fit 
each need, a different explanation to suit each section 
of a unified movement, will prove anything, or, rather, 
nothing. Only a single, consistent theory can satis- 
factorily explain a correlation observed to be very 
close and enduring. 

There are but five other and consistent theories 
known to the writer, and none fits the facts so well. 
One is that the isotherms have been moving north- 
ward, Europe growing warmer. But the evidence of 
plant life shows that the warmth of Europe has in- 
creased but a degree or two, if at all, in the last 
2000 years. Another theory is that civilization has 
spread by imitation, the torch of culture being passed 
to neighbor nations. This is almost wholly true; yet 
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the cultural area more than the southern), still this 
would not account for the northward movements of 
civilization nor adequately for the southward ones, 
and would explain only 5 or 10 of the 53 centuries in 
view. So is it with many other explanations, such 
as that the great nations of today are those possessing 
coal and iron, or that a primitive civilization is 
assisted by rivers and a higher one by seaports, or 
that nations on peninsulas or large islands will pros- 
per. Each of these theories helps to explain the 
prominence of individual nations—of Greece, for ex- 
ample, as preceding Bohemia, or of England in the 
19th century—but they do not explain the whole 
movement, the close correlation through 5300 years 
between culture and cold. A miscellaneous collection 


the beacon light of cultural supremacy has been 
lighted now east, now west, passing in most erratic 
manner over thousands of miles in the same heat lati- 
tude, from Constantinople to China, perhaps, from 
Bagdad to Spain, generally westward, yet most irregu- 
larly, and never moving far across the isotherms 
unless in accordance with our statement of the cor- 
relation of culture and cold. Bonacina suggests that 
perhaps nations, like individuals, mature more slowly 
in cold climates; but he gives no explanation for 
this strange idea, and this theory ignores the warm- 
ward retrogressions. 

A much better theory is advanced by Dr. Hunting- 
ton in “Civilization and Climate.” He has proved 
that there was more rain in earlier millenniums in 
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such countries as Palestine and southern Italy, and 
presumably more cyclonic storms, with their mental 
stimulus from daily variations of temperature. With 
the arid and monotonous desert belt of Saharan cli- 
mate gradually moving northward, civilization would 
naturally be pushed toward the pole, and it always 
tends, Huntington claims, to be highest on the belt 
of maximum storminess. But the theory has too many 
weak parts, particulary in its connection with historic 
civilization. The variations in rainfall required, for 
example, by the rings of growth of the California 
big trees do not correspond to the ups and downs of 
civilization. In particular, the greatest southward 
movement occurred at just the wrong time to agree 
with the trees. The fall of Rome came in the latter 
years of an 800-year period of increasing drought, 
which doubtless had something to do with the catas- 
trophe. But if changing storminess were the cause 
of geographic movements of civilization, the abode 
of culture should have gone north, to Gaul or Ger- 
many. Instead it went southward to the edge of the 
desert, to Carthage, Alexandria and Bagdad. 


It should be said that Professor Huntington's 
theory refers rather to vigor of civilization, inde- 
pendent progressiveness, than to the wealth, learning, 
empire and other elements of mainly material culture 
with which we are dealing here. Clovis and Charle- 
magne were more vigorous than Harin-al-Rashid, 
very likely because from the movement of the storm 
belt they now enjoyed a more varied climate. But 
they were not so civilized. 


In the New World, too, the distribution of vigor, 
present and past, may be according to variability of 
climate; but the location of culture rather supports 
our own theory. When America was explored in the 
16th century, its climates being approximately the 
same as today, its highest culture was in the plateaus 
of Mexico and Peru, which are indeed cool; but this 
culture had originated in the baking lowlands of 
Guatemala, and made its closest approach to civiliza- 
tion proper in Yucatan, on the heat equator. Tribes 
next in cultural rank were those of our southwest 
plains, and then those of our southern states and other 
warm regions and the temperate northwest coast, 
while our northern states east of the Rockies, with a 
climate almost ideal, as Huntington finds, for (a mod- 
ern) civilization, supported only the hardy but 
savage Algonquins and a group of Iroquois little 
higher in the arts of life. The New World is another 
demonstration that the same kind of climate is not 
ideal for all grades of civilization. 


To combine Huntington’s theory with that of this 
paper, it may be said that location near a main storm 
path, with the resultant daily variations of tempera- 
ture, tends to give a population energy, achievement 
and empire. This belt of storms has probably moved 
northward during history. But while the banner of 
civilization tends to follow these varied skies that 
make creative lands, it tends more strongly to match 
its degree of culture with an appropriate degree of 
temperature, as is made very evident by the four occa- 


sions when declines of civilization have been matched 
by southward trends, and by the lack of correlation 
between past rainfall and trans-isothermic movements 
of the banner of civilization, and between the distri- 
bution of storms and culture in the Americas of 1500. 
Storminess affects vigor and progressiveness and the 
location of leadership, especially as to longitude; but 
mainly temperature governs the latitude in which it 


will be found. 


Another explanation for the northward drift ignores 
climate entirely, substituting race. Written history 
falls into two sharply distinct eras, one before, say, 
700 B. C., in which civilization seemed to make no 
permanent progress, but only repeated four and one- 
half times over a rather regular cycle of sudden rises 
and slow decays, while in great contrast the second 
era rejoices us with an almost sustained progress. 
There must have been some new and critical factor, 
or several, which brought in this era of permanent 
progress; we have hinted that this was iron, but it 
might have been the Nordic (Indo-European, Aryan) 
race. The stocks of the first era were purely Med- 
iterranean and Asiannic, but beginning with Persia, 
Miletus and Athens there entered a slight infusion 
of that blond race which had made its first emphatic 
entrance on the world stage in the siege of Troy. 
Since that time the percentage of Nordic blood in the 
nations successively dominant has regularly increased 
and twice diminished in a correlation with the devel- 
opment and declines of culture, which is about as 
regular as the correlation of culture with blood. For 
the Nordics, entering Europe from north of the Black 
Sea, spread fanwise west and southward, in dimin- 
ishing purity the farther they progressed, so that 
although their languages reached even Sicily and 
Portugal, their stock hardly affected the extreme 
south of Europe at all, and the distribution of Nordie 
blood became in close agreement with the isotherms, 
blondness and cold varying in parallel everywhere, 
save where later eastern Europe was affected by the 
historic invasions of Turanians. 


With the progress of civilization in the second era 
thus correlating as closely with Nordic infusion as 
with cold, we must seek other evidence as to which, 
or which chiefly, has been the determining factor in 
the geographic movements of European leadership. 
The racial theory singly would require ignoring the 
correlation of culture and cold in the first era, and 
while this is here not very consistent, nor based on 
many centers, it is still evidence of some weight. 
Another objection to the racial explanation is that 
it is entirely unproved that the Mediterranean race is 
incapable of or hampering to civilization. That race 
which has been the main element in the Greeks, 
Romans and Jews cannot easily be held incapable of 
the highest civilization. Furthermore, if climatic 
influence be barred, it is necessary to assume not only 
that more Nordic blood has been necessary to higher 
civilization, but also that too much would be pre- 
judicial to a culture of a certain grade, so that in 
the two declines of culture it was necessary for 
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leadership to go southward, seeking less Nordic blood 
and more Mediterranean. While this assumption, that 
Nordic blood is needed for a high civilization, but bad 
for a low one, is a quite possible supposition, there 
is no evidence that I know of that a Nordic infusion 
is ever a hindrance. 


Therefore, attractive as the racial explanation may 
be to some people, I hold it certainly not the sole 
cause of the northward drift of civilization. But it 
may well be a helping cause, both the northing and 
splendid progress of civilization in the second era 
being favored not only by iron for men’s tools, but 
by Nordic iron in their souls. 


To restate our preferred theory of the matter, an 
essential consideration determining the scene of world 
leadership in civilization, although by no means the 
only consideration, is mean annual temperature. This 
almost invariably grows colder as the degree of civil- 
ization rises, and warmer when it falls. Many other 
factors, such as storminess, trade routes, invasions, 
natural resources, race, concurrently affect the fate 
of nations, but mean annual temperature keeps all the 
variations within 9° F., usually 3°, of a mean appro- 
priate for that particular degree of civilization, when 
this is the leader of the world. The reasons for this 
connection between civilization and temperature are: 
(1) The greater the heat, the easier it is, on the 
whole, to get a living by agriculture, but the higher 
the civilization, the less it depends upon agriculture; 
(2) advance of civilization brings increasing power 
to dwell in a cold climate and to do efficient and im- 
portant work within doors; (3) an increasingly com- 
plex civilization demands more responsibility and 
stability, characteristics of cool climates and of the 
Nordic race; (4) physical efficiency is best promoted 
by a warmish temperature (64°), and mental by a 
cool climate (40°), while civilization in its evolution 
depends increasingly upon the mind. A _ northern 
climate, with more of stimulating variety from day 
to day and season to season and with its prevailing 
coolness and freedom from hot, stupefying summers, 
makes possible more thinking and self-control, and a 
higher civilization builded thereupon than was ever 
possible in Egypt or in Rome. And probably the 
Nordic race is a further northward-pulling influence. 


If the final purpose of science is control, the next 
to final purpose is prediction. If we have established 
for the past the thesis that civilization moves coldward 
while progressing, we can apply it to the future. 
For most of us still believe, as we did so confidently 
before 1914, that civilization will continue to progress, 
for some centuries at least. Insofar as the racial 
theory is accepted, it devises the future to western 
North America, Germany, the western Slavic lands, 
and finally Holland and Scandinavia. But our pre- 
ferred climatic theory leads slightly differently. We 
have described the present ridge isotherm, of 50° F., 
which bisects the greatest urban regions of the world 
and marks the present locus of the very highest civil- 
ization. Well, when civilization has progressed to a 
still higher type ? Then shall empire, cultural 





leadership at least, pass on to the colder climes, as it 
has done so many times before. Detroit, Montreal, 
Halifax, Stockholm, Riga, Petrograd, all have between 
47° and 38°. There may be trouble ahead anent the 
transfers of leadership. We have a war on now, 
called the Treaty of Versailles. The belt of ideal 
temperature has in the past swept across France, 
and now blesses only its departments wrecked by the 
cool destroyers. The diamond belt of empire lies, 
and has lain for a generation, fair over the industrial 
regions of Germany. 


Scandinavia has in recent decades been efflorescent, 
sprouting with life, as if preparing to lead the world 
next. Russia, rousing herself from a sleep of ages, 
has beaten back the allied-world. In 1914 the most 
virile architecture was being built in the apartment 
houses of Berlin. In 2000 it will perhaps be found 
in Detroit and Copenhagen, in 2100 in Montreal, 
Christiania and Memel. 


Farther we need not go. There is no necessity 
for civilization to be driven into Arctic snows; the 
law of coldward progress could be restated in such 
terms as would hold true for the past, yet not reqnire 
northward journeying indefinitely in the future. But 
that will require strange new houses and industries 
that cannot be discussed here. I see no reason to 
think that this 5000-year-old process will be altered 
within the 20th century. 


There are some who believe, many who fear, that 
civilization, instead of progressing, may now be ap- 
proaching a sixth decline. Their fears may be 
increased by the drooping curve which the graph 
shows from 1500 to 1920, a slowing-up of the cold- 
ward movement when one would have expected an 
acceleration. But other explanations are possible than 
that this is the beginning of a decline: (1) The previ- 
ous declines have not had preliminary retardations. 
(2) The droop may be a mere accident, from other 
forces. If Chicago or Berlin should presently take 
the unquestioned lead, the droop would be more than 
straightened out. (3) Civilization may be approach- 
ing its northern limit, as suggested with doubt above, 
although not its cultural limit. (4) The droop may 
be due to a too rapid northing in the 16th century, 
when the focus of civilization, for reasons not of tem- 
perature, had to jump in its northward progress from 
the northern Mediterranean to the English Channel, 
and therefore arrived too soon in the north. The 
natural mid-way points would have been on the west 
coast of France; and la Rochelle did at one time, 
under the Huguenots, show great activity and com- 
mercial prominence. But the French west coast 
lacked water transportation routes binding it to a 
great surrounding region, nor had it the best seamen 
nor so varied a climate (especially north of la Ro- 
chelle) as the Channel lands; so the belt of empire 
swept over it, hardly halting. 


So with these four explanations of harmless 
augury we need not fear the drooping of the curve. 
On toward the Pole Star the ship of destiny sails yet. 
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Some English History Text-Books Two 
Centuries Ago 


BY CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL, D.LIT., READER IN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


History teachers nowadays, who have an ample 
choice of well-written and well-illustrated text-books, 
may look back with some compassion on the meager 
resources of their predecessors two centuries ago. In 
the early eighteenth century the English history text- 
book most commonly used seems to have been Medulla 
Historiae Anglicanae, the work of William Howell, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge; it was 
first published in 1679 and passed through several 
editions (though without his name), the last appear- 
ing in 1766. The British Museum contains but one 
copy, dated 1687; in the preface is an interesting 
passage on the value of history: “It is indeed that 
telescope by which we see into distant Ages and take 
up the Actions of our Forefathers with as much evi- 
dence as the News of the Last Gazette: it is the Mir- 
ror that represents the various Transactions of Times 
past, and shews us the Dress of Antiquity. . . . It 
is in a word the last Will and Testament of our de- 
ceased Progenitors.” The matter is arranged under 
reigns, and the style is clear and concise. Some 
attention is paid to colonial development; the voyages 
of Drake and Frobisher are mentioned 
James I is the entry: “A.D. 1606. Virginia was 
planted with an English colony. It was first dis- 
covered A.D. 1584 by Sir Walter Raleigh, who is said 
to have first brought that charming weed Tobacco 
into England. The Bermudas and New England 
were also made English Plantations.” There is no 
mention however of the Pilgrim fathers. Some of 
the incidents recorded are very trivial, for example, 
a plague of mice in Essex in 1580, blazing stars por- 
tending disasters, in 1612 and 1664, and a great 
whale that came up the Thames as far as Greenwich 
in 1658. ‘The historical judgments pronounced are 
sometimes curious; of Charles II it is said that “he 
was a Prince who saw Fortune in all her Aspects, and 
though he tasted abundantly of her Favours, yet he 
may be called King of Sufferings; having unhappily 
suffered two things too long, Banishment in the be- 
ginning of his Reign and Plots in the latter end of 
it.” 

A larger compendium of English history was the 
translation of Rapin’s Histoire d’Angleterre, of which 
several editions were published from 1736 onwards. 
But in 1787 there appeared a little book which from 
the teacher's point of view has much more interest 
than either of the books already mentioned. The title 
is: “The History of England, being a Compendium 
adapted to the capacities and memories of Youth at 
School and likewise useful for all others who have 
weak memories, and would willingly retain what they 
read of the English History. Carefully and impar- 
tially extracted from, and supported by the Authority 
of, the best Historians both ancient and modern, viz. 
Julius Caesar (fifteen others are enumerated), with 


and under 


Declamations, Verses and Orations in Latin, Greek 
and English, interspers’d by way of Prologue, Inter- 
ludes and Epilogue. . Perfermed before a large As- 
sembly of Gentry and Clergy, by the Gentlemen of 
the Publick Grammar School at Holt in Norfolk at 
their Christmas Breaking-up in 1735.’* In _ true 
eighteenth-century fashion the book is dedicated to 
the Hon. Col. Augustine Earle, of Heydon in Nor- 
folk, whose son was a pupil at Holt School. The 
author, Mr. John Holmes, the headmaster, was a man 
of some ingenuity and courage: he had already ex- 
hibited at his “Publick Breakings-up” such substantial 
fare as “A compendious System of Geography an- 
cient and modern with the use of the Globes; a com- 
pendious General Draught of Modern History; A 
Dissertation on the Olympic and Circensian Games 
of the Greeks and Romans,” etc., etc. He tells us 
that the English history performance met with gen- 
eral approbation at the time, though later on he was 
censured by “Gentlemen of Figure in the Neighbour- 
hood, who were not there, but say they heard it was 
designedly calculated to serve a Party.” Mr. Holmes 
had the germ of the idea which has been recently 
worked out by Mr. F. H. Hayward in his Books of 
School Celebrations in honor of men such as Alfred 
the Great, Pasteur and Lister, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Turner and Watts. 

After the dedication comes the preface, spoken by 
the head scholar, whose opening sentence comes home 
to all teachers. ‘A School, like Human Life, is never 
at one Stay, but always in a continu’d Mutation: In 
Ht we are for ever thrusting one another off the 
Stace.” A word of praise foilows for history and 
geography: “without them we remain ever in a kind 
of Infancy which leaves us strangers to the rest of 
the world and profoundly ignorant of all that has 
gone before us, or even now surrounds us.” Then 
comes a declamation, after which the solid part of 
the performance begins. The history of Britain is 
gone over, period by period, from the days of the 
Druids to the accession of George II. First a boy is 
called upon to describe the island of Great Britain, 
pointing out on the globe the places mentioned; the 
story of Caesar's invasion of Britain is then told, 
with the Whiggish footnote: “There seems to be some- 
thing in our Climate that inspires with a more than 
ordinary love of Liberty; for never sure did men 
behave braver than these poor unciviliz’d Britons, 
according to Caesar’s own Account, who is thought 
here to make the best of his own Story.” After a 
description of the Heptarchy comes a quaint inter- 
lude upon “the Axe,” in which occasion is taken to 
show the loyalty of the school to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession: 


1 There is a copy in the British Museum and also, I am 
told, at Holt School. 
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“But oh! by impious subjects once defil’d 

The Biood of Charles the First by one was spill’d! 

Which fatal stain that we may wash away, 

Obedience to our Sovereign let us pay; 

Great George, who justly rules, let’s justly love, 

The truest Pattern of the Power above.” 

The chapter on the later Saxon kings contains 
those venerable errors respecting Alfred’s supposed 
foundation of the University of Oxford, and his 
equally mythical institution of juries and division of 
England into shires. The mention of Alfred’s in- 
terest in learning gives the opportunity for a “Greek 
Admonitory Oration,” addressed by the head scholar 
to his school fellows, and consisting of ten pieces of 
good advice from Apollo and the Muses. The account 
of the Denish and Norman kings is followed by a 
Latin ‘““Encomium upon that notable instrument of 
War, the Scaling Ladder.” ‘The chapters on the 
Plantagenet, Lancastrian and Yorkist kings show 
much sound sense in the omission of mere lists of 
battles, and in the insertion of details that would 
have an interest for the boys, such as the conveyance 
of John’s crown and treasure to Lynn (about thirty 
miles from Holt), the foundation of Eton and Win- 
chester, the career of Dick Whittington and the work 
of Caxton. The section on the Tudors contains a 
rather neat description of Henry VIII: “He was 
very learned, valiant and liberal, but at the same 
time proud, passionate and cruel.” Mention is made 
of Erasmus’ sojourn in England, Colet’s foundation 
of St. Paul’s School, and the invention of muskets. 
An amusing footnote arouses the sympathy of pres- 
ent-day teachers: “Young Persons being apt not 
rightly to distinguish between Reformation, Restora- 
tion, and Revolution, it mayn’t be improper here to 
remark to ’em that the Reformation was % 
(then follows a brief explanation of each term). 
Under Mary’s reign we find not the usual description 
of the Smithfield martyrdoms, but an account of the 
foundation of Holt School by Sir John Gresham. 
Under the reign of Elizabeth is a note of the foun- 
dation of the Royal Exchange by Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am, nephew of Sir John, and the defeat of the 
Armada suggests a patriotic footnote on England's 
naval power: “Tis certain the British Navy was not 
then nor ever in the order it is at present, whether 
in regard to the Condition of the Ships, the Discipline 
on Board, or the Pay of the Seamen.”” With the 
death of Elizabeth the fourth act ends, and a break 
is afforded by a description of ‘Bombs, or the War 
Mortar-Piece.” 

Mr. Holmes must have felt himself upon dangerous 
ground when he dealt with the Stuart period. Cer- 
tainly, James I was remote enough for the safe quo- 
tation of the French epigram: 

“Under King Eliza the English were seen 
As grand as now mean under Jemmy their Queen.” 


But the reign of Charles I is dismissed in little 
ever a page, and there is scant reference to the 
details of the Civil War. Cromwell’s foreign policy 
ts praised: “He made the Dutch buy their Peace 
dear: French and Spanish su’d for his Friendship, 


the King of Sweden thought it an Honour to be his 
Ally.” Under Charles the Second’s reign the foun- 
dation of the Royal Society is mentioned, as well as 
the Plague and the Fire of Loudon. Recent history 
is treated with cautious brevity, for party feeling ran 
high in the England of 1735. Still, Mr. Holmes does 
not conceal his Whig view of the Revolution and its 
hero, William III, “one of the greatest men of his 
age, always the declar'd Enemy of Tyranny and Op- 
pression, the Preserver of his own Country, the De- 
liverer of England and the Defender of the Freedom 
of Europe. Nor can he refrain from a note on the 
Treaty of Utrecht: “At the Rehearsal I had call’d 
this Treaty of Peace at Utrecht an infamous Treaty: 
which Epithet (as I have no Intentions to displease 
anyone), I’m advised by a judicious Friend or two 
to omit, and leave everybody to judge for them- 
selves.’ But no details are given after 1714, and the 
history of England concludes with the accession of 
“King George II, his present Majesty, who is now 
in the ninth year of his Reign. Whom God pre- 
serve.” A description of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
engineers or miners in “Hudibrasticks’” was then 
performed by “seven of the least Boys in the School,” 
and the performance ended with the words of the 
head scholar: “Finitur, Domini Dignissimi, et Gratias 
Agimus.” 

In printing the account of the Christmas perform- 
ance Mr. Holmes added several footnotes, for example 
one dealing with the discovery of Virginia, the intro- 
duction of tobacco into England, and the acquisition 
of Barbadoes, St. Kitts, Nevis, Jamaica and New 
York. After the Epilogue he added a Latin version 
of the twelve chapters of historical narrative. 

The boys of the Holt Grammar School were fortu- 
nate in their headmaster. He was evidently an en- 
thusiastic student and teacher of history; although 
he used Rapin very largely, yet he also quotes not 
only from the classical historians, but from Bede and 
Matthew, Paris, Camden, Clarendon and Burnet. 
His was not mere scissors-and-paste work like that 
of the compilers who put together the dreary cate- 
chisms based on Goldsmith’s History of England. In 
the early eighteenth century it was a great thing if 
a teacher realized that “next to the Histories of the 
Greeks and Romans, there seems to be none which 
affords greater variety of memorable transactions 
than that of England.” Mr. Holmes’ compendium, 
though it contains several errors, has many good 
points, and anticipates such modern devices as the 
teaching of history by means of historical plays. We 
may hope that his pupils—and possibly their parents 
—gained through his efforts a more clear “Compre- 
hension of the Principal Historical Transactions of 
their Native Country.” 
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The Bibliographer as Historian 


BY ELBRIDGE COLBY 


The author of one of our best histories of modern 
Europe, in talking with me one day concerning a 
professor of English who had been chiefly spoken of 
in our presence as a distinguished ‘‘bibliographer,” 
turned in my direction and said, “What use is a 
bibliographer?”’ and then proceeded to state that he 
thought the facts and ideas in any given book more 
significant than the number of editions of that book, 
the principles and theories of any given writer more 
important than an absolutely complete list of the 
publications by that writer. Since the date of that 
conversation with Professor Hayes, and after some 
intensive bibliographical training, I have trans- 
ferred some of my researches into the historical field, 
from Carlyle to the Chartists, from Chaucer to Roger 
of Wendover, from Grub Street and the English lake 
district to parliament and the factories of Lancashire. 
from Boswell and Johnson to Procopius and Belisar- 
ius. Before so doing, however, I embarked upon and 
completed two pieces of what might be called purely 
bibliographical work: “Bibliographical Notes on 
Theodore Winthrop,” published by the New York 
Public Library, and “A Bibliography of Thomas 
Holcroft,” published in Notes and Queries, July 4, 
1914-March 25, 1915. In looking back, now, upon 
these performances, I sincerely regret that the effort 
put into them was not concerned more intimately 
with more historically important personages; but I 
likewise feel that the methods I learned, the knowl- 
edge of the details of book publication I acquired, 
and the bibliographical technique mastered can be 
distinctly valuable in the field of history; though the 
historian must of course have knowledge of other 
methods, and must first have learned other details of 
a more purely historical nature, and must first have 
mastered the purely historical technique. Biblio- 
graphical work can, therefore, I am sure, be valuable 
in the field of history, particularly in that portion 
devoted to political and social theory; and I am now 
prepared to answer from the standpoint of a his- 
torian that question put to me several-years ago. 

Bibliographical work, in the highly technical 
sense,’ consists of a study of the circumstances of 
the publication of books, the number of editions, the 
distribution, and the reception at the hands of review- 
ers and commentators, all in comparison with similar 
books of a similar character and of the same period. 
At the end of his researches, the bibliographer can 
generalize and can state with some degree of accu- 
racy how well the book under discussion represented, 
or even influenced, prevailing opinion. Some dis- 
tinctly literary scholars who like to make gods of 


1 It is only so that I shall discuss it, for every historian 
will be quick to admit the value of such books as Seigno- 
bos, of such tasks as that of Gross, and of such brief 
“chapter” bibliographies as add tremendously to the value 
of the Cambridge Modern History or even to Hayes’ own 
Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 1515-1915. 


their subjects, will generalize in terms of “influence.” 
I do not think that a pamphlet can alter opinions, 
any more than I believe a newspaper editorial can 
directly sway votes. ‘To my mind, the printing of 
an editorial from the Call in the Chicago Tribune 
would be as futile as a copy of a Call left on the 
doorstep of J. P. Morgan, or even as Shelley's rad- 
ical pamphlets in a conservative age scattered from 
Dublin balconies or sent to sea in bottles. I mean 
that we can judge the constituency by what the con- 
stituents read. I mean that you can measure the re- 
spective conservative or liberal thought of an age by 
comparing the respective circulations of conservative 
and liberal books and periodicals. Publishers and 
editors give their constituents what they want; and 
if they give them the wrong thing, the publisher has 
no need for a second edition and the editor does not 
repeat the unpopular opinions. For instance, Wells’ 
Mr. Britling Sees it Through succeeded tremen- 
dously; God, the Invisible King, did not. For in- 
stance, Seumas MacManus’s articles on Irish affairs 
are successful and continue to appear in those of our 
cities with a goodly Irish-American population, and 
only in those. For instance, the British Military Mis- 
sion failed to get the press of the country to publish a 
popularly written piece of British propaganda on 
Persia by Sir Valentine Chirol, and soon thereafter 
one of our best magazines printed an article on the 
same topic condemning the British imperialistic am- 
bitions in the same area. Again, while the so-called 
official, but popularly written, organ of Soviet Russia 
in the United States is struggling for a circulation, 
the newspapers and magazines of the country seized 
upon and quoted at length—sometimes even in full— 
a learned Supreme Court decision concerning alien 
Bolshevists which was written in anything but popu- 
lar language. It is very much the fashion to speak of 
the “influence” of this or that piece of writing. But 
if the audience is unfavorable, there will probably be 
no influence ; and if the audience is already favorable, 
the amount of the influence is diminished and the 
author is not because he has convinced 
people but because he has, as a professional pen- 
man, succeeded in crystallizing their vague feelings 
and into and logical concepts. 
And the author can only do this when his audience 
is prepared, either in circumstances or in opinion, 
for the ideas which he is putting forth. As John 
Thelwall said: ‘“Hune's commentaries slept for thirty 
years, and the Utopia for centuries, on the shelves 
of the learned, and even the popular language of 
Thomas Paine would have provoked no alarming dis- 
cussion if the general condition of mankind had not 
disposed them to exclaim: ‘We are wretched, let us 
inquire the cause.’ ” 

Before proceeding further, and giving some ex- 
amples of the value of bibliographical data in meas- 
uring qualitatively and quantitatively the political 
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thought of a period, it will be well to investigate for 
a moment the particular character of such data as 
some gentle students of the future may bring to bear 
as evidence. 

There is, first, the usual bibliographical problem 
of obtaining a complete list of the writings of the 
author under discussion. ‘This is important for two 
reasons: (a) we want to be sure that he has not con- 
tradicted himself; (b) we want to see the result of 
particular writings upon the public attitude towards 
his work. For example, the British radical, Thomas 
Holcroft, was a moderately successful, though very 
inferior, novelist and dramatist; he was indicted in 
1794 for high treason in connection with the London 
clubs desirous of parliamentary reform; from all 
accounts his release and that of his fellows was popu- 
larly approved. The usual lists of his publications 
contain very few items dated later than 1794, and 
one is led by his Memoirs to believe that he lived the 
usual old age and died at peace with the world. How- 
ever, when I had completed my bibliographical labors 
in connection with Holcroft, I had amassed an amaz- 
ing number of unsuccessful publications, I had found 
him doing some of the most obscure and ill-paid sort 
of hackwork, far beneath the dignity of a successful 
writer. I had been able to revise completely the 
customary opinion of his declining years and to 
show that he found it difficult to get an audience 
either through the spoken word on the stage or 
through the printed word in the book-shop, and fur- 
ther that this ill-fortune was directly attributable to 
the unpopularity of his radical opinions respecting 
parliamentary reform and the administration of gov- 
ernment. By bibliographical work, I was enabled to 
indicate that the British people, in the large majority, 
were not only unfavorably disposed toward the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform, but that they even 
ridiculed, and condemned those 
known to have been advocates of it. 


hissed, who were 

The second usual bibliographical problem is that of 
obtaining a complete list of the editions of any par- 
ticular book. I have in mind an anonymous book 
published in London in 1795, which contained a 
strong plea for peace and which attacked all mili- 
taristic ideas. On the face of it, and according to the 
title pages, this book seemed to have been fairly 
successful and to have had at least six editions, or 
separate printings. But the bibliographer never 
trusts a title page. By comparing the printing of 
the text itself, the pagination, the arrangement of the 
signatures, even the appearance of several irregulari- 
ties in the printing, he is often able to show that 
what looks like a second edition, is only the unsold 
first edition with a new title page and a lying legend; 
and again he is often able to show that even when 
another publisher gets out what appears to be a new 
edition, it is simply unsold sheets bound up with a 
new title page and a new date. If the number of 
editions is to be taken into consideration at all, the 
historian must be on his guard against these tricks 
of unscrupulous booksellers who made the early and 
late eighteenth century such a perplexity to twentieth 


century bilbiographers. The chief danger here is not 
that something may be omitted, though that is 
always possible, but that a book may appear to have 
been more popular than it really was. So, in this 
case under discussion, I was able to conclude, on this 
evidence at least, that pacifist ideas were not popular 
in the 1790's, since not only were there not six edi- 
tions of this pamphlet, but the booksellers had trouble 
disposing of even the first edition, and had to resort 
to camouflage. 

In the third place, there is the question of com- 
parative and critical bibliographies, those which 
compare the success of one book with that of an- 
other. (a) The Tractarian Mcvement was supposed 
to have convulsed England for about ten years; that 
is what some writers would have us believe. Yet the 
skeptical historian will remember that the nation was 
at the same time thinking of the Reform Bill, and of 
Chartism, and of Indian affairs. The question of 
bibliography will tell how many of the Tracts for 
the Times were actually circulated, and read; and 
then, if we compare the circulation of the Tracts for 
the Times with the contemporary circulation of other 
religious pamphlets in the same decade, we can be 
reasonable and sensible about our conclusions in the 
matter. (b) Lecturers on English literature have 
a favorite method of speaking of the ‘Romantic 
Movement” in glowing terms as a great reflection of 
the French Revolution, of citing Burns and Coleridge 
and their comments on the revolution, of recalling the 
early enthusiasms of Wordsworth, and of quoting 
with significant emphasis the stirring lines of Shelley 
and Byron, until the impression prevails that all Eng- 
land was talking and reading revolutionary propa- 
ganda, when any historian knows that England was 
by and large supporting the conservative ministry 
and was talking of the prospects of defeating the 
foreign enemies and raising the price of Consols. 
Their attitude might well be expressed in the words 
of Castlereagh to Bentinck in 1818: “It is not insur- 
rection we want in Italy or elsewhere. We want 
disciplined force under sovereigns we can trust.” 
Bibliographical comparisons will indicate that Shelley 
was not a popular poct, that Shelley’s most revolu- 
tionary poems were the ones that remained unpub- 
lished until long after, that the narrative poems of 
Moore and Scott and Byron were more successful 
than any revolutionary sentiments, that Scott's 
novels were far better received than any radical 
opinions, and that the reviewers were almost unani- 
mous in their condemnations of liberal tendencies. 
(c) Godwin has been spoken of as the father of mod- 
ern anarchism, but if we except Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, it can safely be said that he was not the 
father of anything. Political justice had so little an 
audience that it might almost be neglected except as 
an interesting example of closet philosophy. It was 
even said in the privy council that there was little use 
of prosecuting Godwin since a book which cost two 
guineas could no no harm among people who had not 
two shillings to spare. But across the channel we 
find that Rousseau in his turn is looked upon as one 
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of the founders of the revolution and as the apostle to 
the Jacobins; and a study of his bibliography lends 
some color of truth to this generalization, for his 
books were so widely read that even the humble and 
almost illiterate framers of cahiers declared almost in 
his words, “We shall be as equal before the law as 
we are equal in the state of nature.” Rousseau crys- 
tallized opinion and gave the simple country folk the 
words by which many of them expressed their dole- 
ances. And even Rousseau did not completely domi- 
nate the field, nor Helvetius, nor Holbach. There 
are more cahiers which do not imitate his opinions 
than there are that do; and the conservative writings 
of Bergier were almost as avidly purchased in France 
and as flagrantly pirated in Amsterdam as those of 
the “‘philesophers.” 

In this third question of comparative and critical 
bibliographies, if it is really to be of any value at 
all, the information must be very detailed and very 
exact. For example, we are all ready to admit that 
the Common Sense published by Thomas Paine, in 
1776, just on the eve of the American Declaration of 
Indepe ndence, was one of the first publicly printed 
manifestations of a desire for complete separation of 
the colonies from England. It is, therefore, rather 
desirable to learn exactly in what degree it was 
favorably received up and down the Atlantic coast, 
and how much were the profits which Paine con- 
tributed to the Continental treasury, especially since 
Professor Beard and a few other economic interpre- 
ters of the actions of our political forebears are ever 
ready to state that the Continentals prevailed over the 
Tories because of the influence of a few men. When 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford says that Common Sense had a 
circulation that marked an epoch in the history of 
printing, we should like to know exactly what that 
circulation was, for by measuring the constituency of 
Common Sense we may be able to measure the sup- 
port given the cause of separation. And even the 
exact numbers are not enlightening unless we know 
the price paid, and the degree of distribution, and the 
opinions of local journalists concerning its sentiments. 
In England, a few years later, the radical clubs dis- 
tributed, according to evidence brought out at the 
trials, 8,962 copies of Paine’s Letter to Secretary 


Dundas, and so we are able to judge the extent of the 
activities of those clubs among the population of Eng- 
land at that time, at least to judge how much they 
were trying to do, and about how many people they 
could count upon to be interested in a particular kind 
of radical opposition to the government to such an 
extent as to make profitable circularizing. Had we 
similar figures for Common Sense, they might be en- 
lightening. 

Finally, there is a fourth kind of bibliographical 
evidence which bears on political opinion, which is 
applicable principally to the eighteenth century. It 
has been so much the habit of historians to center 
their investigations around the seat of government 
that they lose their sense of proportion, and what is 
more to the point, they lose their touch with the 
common mind. Macaulay inveighed against this atti- 
tude and indicated that politics in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were discussed in the coffee houses, as well as 
in St. Stephens. And politics were likewise discussed 
in the book-shops; and political matters which were 
of sufficient interest were capitalized by the publish- 
ers in such a way as to yield material for the bibli- 
ographer. Let us recall that Edmund Burke de- 
livered a speech in parliament in the fall of the year 
1789, and that this speech was later written out more 
fully and enjoyed an enormous success in the form 
of a book entitled Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. But the most interesting thing about this is 
that Burke’s speech was taken down by “memory” 
reporters in parliament and appeared almost imme- 
diately in an abbreviated form in pamphlet publica- 
tion. This is the best indication of the interest of 
the public in certain political topics, the desire of the 
booksellers to make money led them to select for such 
practically pirated reproductions those speeches in 
which they knew that the reading public as a whole 
were by nature, inclination, prejudice and opinion un- 
doubtedly interested. By reading the Commons 
Journal we can discover what the M.P.’s were talk- 
ing about; by watching these popular reproductions 
we can discover what talk was of interest to the peo- 
ple, and that is what is of importance to the his- 
torian, if he is to be the historian of a nation and not 
merely the historian of a few wrangling politicians. 


_ The Use of Magazines in the ‘Teaching 
of History 


BY INEZ ORBISON, GLENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 


One evening, not long ago, one of the high school 
girls came rushing into the midst of a little social 
gathering, breathless and very much excited, announc- 
ing that she was sorry to be so late, but she’d just 
had so much fun at the supper table, discussing the 
Shantung question with her father, that she’d almost 
forgotten party and all. “And the best of it was,” 


*Reprinted by permission from Ohio History Teachers’ 
Journal, January, 1920. 


CLEVELAND 
she continued, “he finally had to admit that I did 
know something about it. And although he didn’t 
agree with me, ‘he was glad to find out,’ he said, ‘that 
I was at last really learning something worth talking 
about. He’d seen very little evidence of it before.” 

The retort of a nettled father, of course, not used 
to having his daughter dispute him, least of all to 
having her assail the fortifications of his set opinions 
with facts. But gratifying! And what kind of facts 
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were those with which she bombarded him—the 
arraignment of the situation from the viewpoint of 
this editor or that, or rather, the partisan stand of 
this politician or that? This type of ammunition he 
was used to, for displays of such fireworks are almost 
incessant these days. No, what she marshalled forth 
was an array of historic factors. For days in the 
history class, we had been tracing the story of China’s 
past, her relations with her immediate neighbors and 
with the various European powers, during the period 
since her isolation first began to be intruded upon— 
that pathetic story of apparent helplessness. And as 
we studied we had tried to understand—to trace out 
the great underlying principles that had determined 
the course of events, examining the facts to discover 
their relation to each other for cause and effect, 
finally, in the light of the past, trying to see the 
situation of today in its true perspective. Both the 
girl and her father had gleaned their knowledge of 
that present-day situation from the same source, but 
their interpretations of the facts in hand were as 
diverse as the points of view from which they had 
judged them. One saw them only in their relation to 
the immediate present, while the other saw them as 
a part of a very much larger whole—a factor in a 
very much more complicated and comprehensive 
problem. 

The topic to be discussed is, I believe, The Use of 
Magazines in the Teaching of History. Should a 
very strict interpretation of that wording be insisted 
upon, I fear I should have great difficulty in defend- 
ing the affirmative side of the question, although I 
constantly use magazines in all of my classes. I do 
not use them to teach history. I teach history in 
order that all human events transpiring today may 
have a deeper meaning, and to make that meaning 
clear, just as in the case of the Shantung issue, the 
present must be studied in its relation to the past. 

I quite agree with a recent writer in Tue His- 
ToricaAL Ourtook who deplores the “current-events 
mindedness” of the present generation. “By the cur- 
rent-events mind,” he explains, “I mean that develop- 
ment of mind which sees the events of today with 
little of their relation to one another; which has but 
a slight idea of the great historical process of which 
the happenings of today are the expression or of 
which they form a part; which draws conclusions and 
teaches lessons from events for propaganda purposes 
without knowing that they are but fractional parts 
of something entirely foreign to the thing set forth; 
and which is captured by passing events and expres- 
sions without understanding their implications.’ 

On the other hand, paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is precisely as a preventative against such current- 
events mindedness as this, that I most heartily advo- 
cate, not the use of magazines in the teaching of his- 
tory, but the study of magazines (the record of 
present happenings) along with the study of history 
(the record of past events) to show the vital organic 








1HISTORICAL OUTLOOK, October, 1919, “The Current-Events 
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connection between the two. As Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson says: “It is most essential that we should 
understand our own time; we can only do so through 
history, and it is the obvious duty of the historian to 
meet this, his chief obligation.”* And how can we 
show this relationship except by studying the two 
side by side? 

To test the results of my own theories, I asked a 
class the other day what they thought about it. We 
had studied the history of the partition of Poland— 
had traced the cause of her downfall, with a careful 
analysis of its geographical, racial and political 
aspects, endeavoring to comprehend her problems and 
if possible to apprehend her mistakes. We then took 
up a discussion of the reconstructed Poland, strug- 
gling to regain her feet and wrestling with the prob- 
lems of today—so characteristically her same old 
problems, in a new form, of course, but fundamentally 
identical. ‘‘And will she be able to profit by the 
lessons of the past,” we wondered, “or is it not pos- 
sible for her to escape the old pitfalls so clearly the 
ruin of her hopes before of disunion, of am imperial- 
ism insisting upon the subjugation of peoples not 
her own, or a yielding to foreign influence forever 
threatening her territorial integrity and her political 
independence ?”’ 

The class was tremendously interested in the mod- 
ern Poland and the present-day situation. When the 
enthusiasm was at its highest pitch, I suddenly asked, 
half fearful of the answer I might receive, if they 
would not favor devoting all of their time to the study 
of current events alone. I was gratified beyond 
expectation with an emphatic chorus of “No’s!” “We 
understand what we have just been discussing, 
because we knew what had happened before,” was 
one lad’s simple but complete diagnosis. ‘We couldn’t 
appreciate what she is really up against now, if we 
hadn’t studied her history first,’ volunteered another, 
“we needed the background.” 

Then I reversed the question. “Oh, all right, I 
quite agree that a knowledge of history is necessary,” 
I said, “if you are to come to any real understanding - 
of the present—understanding with insight I mean! 
Then should we not use all of our time—it is short 
enough as it is—studying just the history itself, and 
not continue to digress, as we were always doing, to 
the magazine topics? You could read those for 
yourselves !” 

“Yes, but we wouldn't,” came the prompt re- 
sponse, “or if we did, we wouldn’t know enough yet 
to see the connection.” 

Then suddenly one of the pupils who certainly had 
never so much as heard of Dr. McElroy, of Princeton, 
came forth with exactly the same argument which 
that professor once used, even reverting to the very 
same figure of speech to drive the thought home !* 
“Then we wouldn’t have any thing but background,” 


f 2J. H. Robinson, The New History, p. 80. 
3“Classroom Treatment of Recent Events in Europe and 
America,” an address delivered before the New York Con- 
ference of the Association of History Teachers, by Robert 
MeNutt McElroy, of Princeton University. 
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she said, “and that certainly wouldn’t be worth much 
in itselfi—any more than a picture that had nothing 
in the foreground to look at!” 

The most gratifying answer of all, however, came 
from one of the pupils representative of our foreign 
element, the son of a Russian Jewish immigrant, and 
so typical of some 70 per cent. of our Cleveland 
population, that vast majority that must see the light, 
if our democracy is to be safe, not only for the world, 
but for ourselves. Some of our city schools, last 
vear, had to fight hard to keep Bolshevist propaganda 
from seeping in. In our own school we had only one 
“effusion.” It was this same pupil who one day 
launched forth with an outburst that would have 
brought joy to the heart of Lenine himself. He was 
promptly silenced, of course, in the classroom, but we 
all know that high school pupils do much more talk- 
ing among themselves outside of the school room than 
in, therefore to get this pupil to “see the light” was 
a matter of no small concern to us all. It was with 
particular interest that I had been watching the effect 
which the study of history might have on his views. 
Imagine the satisfaction, then, with which these words 
greeted me: “Oh, sure we ought to study current 
events, too,” he said, “because that way we can get 
the right dope here and when we can go back and set 
the— the— others straight!” 

What type of Americanization work could offer you 
greater opportunities than this? And are we certain 
that it is only in the foreign home that there are 
“others’”” who need sometimes to be “set straight?” 
We are passing through one of the most critical 
phases in all of our history, when as never before we 
need sound judgment to guide us in our councils. 
Professor Harding, discussing “What the War Should 
do for our History Methods,” never spoke more truly 
than when he said: “The war should enforce the old 
lesson that the present is rooted deep in the past. 
Just as the biologist and medical scientist invoke the 
aid of embryology and etiology in dealing with their 
problems, so the citizen and statesman need the aid 
of history in dealing with the practical problems of 
society. Almost none of the questions involved in the 
present war is capable of intelligent discussion save 
in the light of history. Serbia and the Balkan ques- 
tion, out of which the struggle immediately grew, 
requires a knowledge of history for elucidation and 
settlement. Germany is inexplicable without a knowl- 
edge of Bismarck and Frederick the Great, along with 
Goethe, Schiller, and Martin Luther. So it is with 
Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig-Holstein, Poland, Mo- 
rocco, the Turkish Empire—even Bolshevism, that 
last and most disquieting of all the problems staring 
us in the face.’”* 

Moreover, he goes on to say: “The war should 
teach us all to think internationally. Whether 
the present draft of the League of Nations is adopted 
as it stands or not, some form of world organization 
is certain to result, in which we shall have an im- 
portant part. The history teacher, without 
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lessening the emphasis on our national ideals and 
duties, must perform his part in helping to educate 
the rising generation to a sense of world citizenship.” 
Whether we like it or not—it is not a matter of our 
own choosing—our period of isolation is forever at 
an end! America must deal with the other nations 
of the world, and to deal with them fairly she must 
deal with them understandingly. This can come 
about only when her citizens, as well as her diplo- 
mats (yea, even her senators), have come to know 
these fellow-nations sympathetically, through a pa- 
tient and painstaking study of their history, their 
traditions, and their struggles in the past, as related 
to the immediate’ problems they are struggling so 
hard to solve right now. Their present and hers is 
one. Her people, in order to co-operate intelligently 
with theirs, must be able not only to appreciate the 
full significance of that relationship, but to view 
it in its true perspective. This can never be done 
through a mere perusal of the magazines from week 
to week, noting the present-day happenings as they 
break into print. As one writer has so justly said: 
“In the range each week from China to Peru the 
pupil will absorb a great deal of information, but 
it would seem that care is necessary if he is not to 
become merely a walking depositary of miscellaneous 
facts, rather than an intelligent student of human 
actions.””® 

On the other hand, however, let me repeat, per- 
spective implies a foreground as well as a background, 
and it is to small purpose that we study the past 
if we do not train the pupil to see the connection 
between that past and the present with which he is 
so vitally concerned. Historical-mindedness is the 
balance wheel with which we must steady our judg- 
ment. But, pray, let us not be so academic in the 
development of this most important faculty that—to 
change the figure—it becomes a sort of a cold-storage 
product. Let the pupil see now, how and why a 
knowledge of the past is of value in coping with 
the problems of today. 

And, moreover, let him find out what those prob- 
lems are, for himself, through the reading of some 
current periodical—such reading to be directed to the 
end that he may be so trained that in after life 
he may go on with such reading understandingly. 
Let him not read after the manner of those who gulp 
the morning’s news as they gulp their coffee, to the 
mental as well as the physical indigestion of the 
vast majority of the masses. But teach him to read 
with that insight which illumines the page with the 
light of all the ages. 

And how should this be done? An ideal, of course, 
which none of us could hope to realize fully, toward 
which each of us must work, after his own manner. 
In my own classes I endeavor to link up the discus- 
sion of practically every series of historic events with 
the present. If it is the acquisition of the British 
possessions in India that we are studying, the assign- 
ment also inevitably includes a survey of the present 
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unrest in India, with the plea that they try, in the 
light of the past, as well as through as full a knowl- 
edge as they can acquire of the present situation, to 
understand the real meaning and significance of the 
facts in hand. The acquisition of mere facts alone 
would be futile business. Let the encyclopedia and 
the World Almanac be such depositories. It is for the 
wise to appreciate intelligently the bearing of those 
facts and to act accordingly. 

I set no prescribed day for the study of current 
events in my classes. In Cleveland a board ruling 
calls for “the equivalent of one recitation a week to 
be so spent.” Practically all of the pupils subscribe 
for a stated weekly magazine. One day a week, 
usually, the study is concentrated on the current 
issue. All the days of all the weeks, however, that 
magazine or any other, newspapers, monthly period- 
icals or the latest books are drawn upon for material 
to bring our text-book study down to date. 

I have never been able to use the cut-and-dried 
lists of questions furnished by some of the magazines. 
The discussion must fit in with what my own classes 
are studying. The magazine is there merely as a 


valuable source of information from which we may 
draw as the exigencies arise. Sometimes I give out 
a list of questions of my own. Sometimes the class 
is divided up into committees which report topically. 
History is a living subject. Least of all dare its 
methods be static! 

What magazines do I use? There are three, of 
course, of which we usually think first, The Outlook, 
The Independent, and The Digest. I like best to 
have the pupils take all three, each for a period of 
the year. Our tastes differ. Some will find. greater 
pleasure in one, others in a second. At the end of the 
year they will be better able to judge the type of 
magazine they wish to subscribe to for their own 
future reading. Last June, after such an experience, 
when I asked for a vote, I found the choices rather 
evenly distributed. 

But, after all, what we shall use or how we shall 
use it is a problem that will easily solve itself when 
once we have come to appreciate fully why we turn 
to the study at all. I have not tried, therefore, to 
outline a method. I have endeavored, rather, to give 
a reason for the faith that is in me. 


The Laboratory Method in the Teaching 
and Studying of History 


BY A. C. 


I. WHAT THE SYSTEM IS 

The laboratory method is, as its name suggests, a 
method in which history is studied and taught in the 
laboratory rather than in the classroom, somewhat 
similar to the manner in which chemistry and physics 
are studied in the chemical and physical laboratories. 
Let us imagine a room filled with small tables or 
desks. On each desk are four or five or perhaps more 
books. At each desk is a chair. At the side of the 
room is a blackboard. In the corner or at one end 
of the room is a desk for the teacher, behind which 
is a large bookcase containing books and filing boxes. 
Beside the bookease is a bulletin board. Upon the 
walls of the room are maps, charts and pictures. The 
bell has rung. The pupils come in and each goes to 
his or her desk. The desks contain drawers and from 
these the pupils, after unlocking them, take their 
material—apparatus, if you please—and begin to 
work. The period is 45 minutes in length, but if the 
pupil has no class after this present period, and if 
the room is not in use, he may stay and work as long 
as he pleases. Also at any other time of the school- 
hour day he may come and work, provided the room 
is not in use. (See Sec. III, part 2.) This room we 
shall call the American History Laboratory to dis- 
tinguish it from the medieval and modern, English his- 
tory and ancient history laboratories. Of course it 
may be necessary to have these four laboratories in the 
same room; and, if so, each pupil will have a key to 
his own drawer. We have now looked in upon the 
laboratory. Let us examine it more closely. 
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Il. A PARTICULAR STUDY OF THE SYSTEM— 
THE APPARATUS 

1. The desk: The desk is merely a wooden 
table with several drawers in it, each provided with 
a lock and numbered the same as any laboratory desk 
would be. On the top of the desk are book ends 
between which are several books. Each desk contains 
an ink-well. Before each desk is a common chair. 

2. The books: These consist of two American his- 
tory textbooks, since this is the American History 
Laboratory, one book of American history source 
material, and one medieval and modern history téxt- 
book. 

8. The outline: Before the pupil, upon his desk, 
is an outline. This we find to be a topical skeleton- 
outline—not an outline giving much information, but 
a guidance outline, merely a bony framework or foun- 
dation upon which the pupil is to build his work. The 
outline has been furnished by the teacher. 

4. The notebook: At .the side of the pupil is a 
small filing box which is the only notebook used. In 
this the periods of American history are tabulated, 
and divided and sub-divided with various material 
under each heading. The material here found has 
been taken from outside reading, as well as from the 
books before the pupil, and from those found in the 
bookcases at the end of the room, which we shall call 
the American history library. 

5. The library: Upon these shelves behind the 
teacher's desk are to be found books of historical 
fiction as well as of true historical prose tales. Here 
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also are to be found compilations of American his- 
torical poetry and dramas. ‘There are collections of 
various source materials including biographies and 
autobiographies as well as books of travel. Here also 
is to be found an encyclopedia of American history, 
and a general encyclopedia, together with a diction- 
ary. One of the cases contains a file of newspaper 
clippings. The whole of the library is under the 
supervision of the teacher, who charges the pupil with 
whatever he takes out of the room or to his desk and 
sees that all are properly returned to their respective 
places. 

6. The newspaper clippings file: This is con- 
tained in a regular filing cabinet such as the sectional 
bookcase companies put out. The clippings have been 
brought in by the pupils who have been encouraged 
by the teacher to read the newspapers and clip out 
anything of historical value that may be found. The 
clippings are all filed by the teacher or at least under 
his supervision. ‘The system used for filing may be 
the regular Dewey-Decimal System or any other that 
the teacher may find of most convenience. It goes 
without saying that the pupils must be taught to make 
accurate note of the date and paper from which the 
clippings are obtained; otherwise the files would be of 
little value. 

7. Newspapers and periodicals: These can very 
easily be obtained in the library of the school and con- 
sequently it is not necessary to incur an added expense 
of having them taken separately and placed in the 
laboratory. 

8. The maps: Various maps are to be found upon 
the walls and deal with important phases of American 
history. Likewise a stand of maps may be used to 
advantage in the laboratory. 

9. Charts and graphs: These are to be found 
upon the walls, blackboard, and bulletin board, and 
illustrate various economic and political movements 
in American history. 

10. Pictures: The pictures are found, like the 
maps and charts, upon the walls and bulletin board. 
Very few of the pictures need be framed. In fact the 
great bulk of the pictures should be small so that 
they may be posted in handy places about the room. 
These pictures should include the portraits and cuts 
of the presidents as well as of many other noted and 
important people in American history. Likewise many 
historical scenes should be portrayed in the labora- 
tory. 

Ill. HOW THE SYSTEM OPERATES 

Let us now notice the principle upon which the 
system operates, the part each pupil plays, and the 
relation of the teacher to the whole. 

1. The principle upon which the system is based: 
Since this is the laboratory method of teaching and 
studying history, most of the work is done by the 
pupils under the constant guidance of the teacher. It 
is a method whereby the pupils write history and thus 
study it instead of going to class and reciting after 
supposedly studying it. It is based upon the well- 
known fact that if a person works out something for 
himself, he will remember it a great deal better and 


longer than if he has simply read it and then recited 
upon it. Writing tends to fix ideas in the mind and 
when the pupils first study around the subject and 
then study about the subject itself with the purpose of 
writing it up, they acquire a knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter, and remember it longer than by other 
methods. In other words, the pupils learn by doing. 

2. The pupil’s part: ‘The responsibility, there- 
fore, rests upon the pupil who has a definite object to 
accomplish, namely, the writing of a brief sketch of 
the whole of American history. This sounds, indeed, 
like a formidable task for a senior high school pupil, 
but in reality it is not as difficult as it would first 
appear. The pupil has before him the outline of the 
whole subject which he is to follow, using it as a 
guide. He has at his command all the material neces 
sary with which to create the finished product. Time 
and his own aptitude and inclination will determine 
the result. Of the first, time, more will be said in 
the discussion of the teacher’s part which follows. 
Here we may say that for the slower pupils, as well 
as for the other pupils, they may have time, if they 
care to, to use the laboratory at their vacant periods 
or when it is not in use. This, however, should be 
discouraged unless the pupil is naturally slow, or has 
to make up some period that he has missed on account 
of absence; otherwise some pupils with fewer classes 
would finish much quicker than others. (See section 
v. for a further discussion of this point.) 

The pupils should be allowed easy access to all the 
materials in the laboratory which it is necessary to 
make use of in their work. They should feel free and 
be free to consult with the teacher at all times 
regarding their work. 

8. The teacher’s part: The teacher should be the 
pupil’s constant adviser and guide. He should see 
that the books and files are kept in order and in placc. 
He should see that the period being studied at any 
given time is well illustrated upon the bulletin board 
by picture, charts, maps and graphs. He should see 
that the blackboard contains “aids’’ and “helps” which 
the pupil may need, and also that a list of references 
for each subject or period is accessible to the pupils. 

The teacher should not let one pupil get too far 
ahead of the rest, nor too far behind. However, he 
should not discourage the faster pupils, but should 
encourage and help the lagging ones—not to the 
extent, however, that the pupil shall lean upon the 
teacher as a crutch and let him do his writing, but to 
use my former simile, as a chemistry or physics 
instructor would help one of his laboratory pupils in a 
dificult experiment or when the pupil has gotten 
behind the rest of the class. 

The teacher, of course, provides the outlines for 
the pupils. These he can make himself or he can buy 
in book form and have mimeographed or typewritten 
and given to the pupils. In rare cases the teacher 
might have the outline written upon the blackboard, 
but this is much less satisfactory for they are liable 
to be erased or be “outgrown” by the faster pupils. 

The teacher must explain this system very carefully 
before it is attempted and he must see that the pupils 
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thoroughly understand what they are to do, so that 
there will be no time wasted. The teacher, however, 
must not make the pupils feel that they are under a 
strain to finish their work on a rigid schedule of time; 
neither must the factor of speed be introduced to the 
point where the pupils will race each other to see 
who will finish first. Accuracy should not be sacri- 
ficed for speed. (See sec. v.) 

The teacher from time to time should call the whole 
class together and discuss the progress of the work 
as well as various individual difficulties that the pupils 
may have had. The teacher should also, when neces- 
sary, hold individual conferences with the pupils and 
discuss their individual troubles. And in order to 
keep the pupils all at work on the same period at any 
given time, the teacher must examine their work every 
few days. Besides guiding the pupils over the diffi- 
cult phases of the subject, the teacher must pilot them 
quickly pass the less important periods of American 
history. This can be done most effectually and effi- 
ciently by calling the whole class together and there 
discussing it with them. Thus time will be saved to 4 
great extent, less confusion will result, and the work 
will be more uniform. 

IV. THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 

The one great advantage of this system is that by 
it the pupils learn by doing. It is the experience of 
writing that fixes in the student’s mind that which he 
has learned. One might go to school for several years 
and cover the same ground again and again and still 
not be any the “wiser’—using a loose term—in the 
subject, especially if he tries to forget the matcrial 
as soon as he has finished the course. Many pupils 
in going to school seem to try to learn only enough 
to “get by.” They either are not interested or they 
care more for getting something for nothing. In this 
system, generally more than in other systems, the 
pupils have to know their subject before they can 
write. There are exceptions to this, however. (See 
sec. Vv.) 

Through this factor of experience, then, facts are 
fixed in the pupil's mind and are retained for a com- 
paratively long time. More, therefore, is generally 
remembered than in the recitation class where the 
pupils read the outside work and then recite upon it. 
Furthermore, the chance for bluffing the teacher is 
done away with as there is no opportunity in this 
method. 

By this system the surface of history is not merely 
skimmed over, as is too often the case in the recitation 
method. The pupil gets down deeper and understands 
better the causes and reasons for the various move- 
ments. He learns to see the whole of history divided 
into causes and effects, and to see the sequence of 
these. If the pupil is encouraged by the teacher to 
take notes and file them properly in his card catalog 
notebook, it will be found that he can write with more 
ease and rapidity and that his mind will begin to 
think logically and in an orderly fashion. 

With this method it is not necessary to give an 
examination, as the finished product is what the pupil 
should be judged by. The whole is the examination 


and no one should fail, for the teacher has been con- 
stantly supervising each pupil’s work and making sug- 
gestions and criticisms where necessary, lending a 
helping and encouraging hand always. Thus the pupil 
is marked on what he has actually accomplished and 
not in what the teacher thinks he has accomplished and 
knows, as is frequently the case in many history reci- 
tation classes. 

We see, then, that this is a type of seminar in which 
the pupils, instead of writing on scattered topics, 
work out a system of topics all connected and related 
by the outline. The element of supervised study thus 
enters into the method, for the pupils are always 
under the guidance and supervision of the instructor, 
who teaches them not only to write but to study his- 
tory properly. 

V. SOME POSSIBLE CRITICISMS OF THE SYSTEM 

In formulating this system the high school has been 
in mind, but undoubtedly the plan would work as well, 
if not better, in normal schools and colleges, for there 
the student would have greater access to a wider range 
of materials and better advantages of study. Also 
the system could be installed more easily and perhaps 
with less expense in the latter places. If a separate 
laboratory could be given to each field of history, that 
is, one for English history, one for medieval and 
modern history, and one for ancient history, etc., then 
still more could be accomplished, and less confusion 
would result in the use of desks, books, charts, and 
pictures on the walls, blackboards, and bulletin 
boards. These, of course, would be ideal conditions, 
but where they are not to be found other arurngements 
can be made. 

One criticism might be that it would be hard to get 
school officers and pupils to accept such a system 
Anything new is generally Jooked at with mistrust. 
However, a good plan and persistence may overcome 
all objections. 

It is true that many pupils do not like to write 
topics, etc. It is also true that they do not know and 
have never been shown how to write topics, and many 
times this is the reason why they show such antipathy 
to writing. Some of these pupils will not be interested 
in history, but may perhaps like to write. Through 
their interest in writing, then, they may acquire a 
liking for the subject. Others who do not care to 
write, and who perhaps do not care for history either, 
will be inclined to copy the work of classmates or take 
down what the book says word for word in order to 
get the task off their hands and out of the way as soon 
as possible. To this it may be said that pupils who 
are inclined to crib or be dishonest, will copy any- 
how, generally in spite of all that the teacher may do, 
if they find it to their own advantage. This would 
occur in the recitation class just as surely as it does 
in the laboratory, although, perhaps, not to so great 
an extent, because there is less writing. However, as 
all the writing is done at the individual desks during 
the recitation period and under the supervision of the 
teacher, and the work is kept locked in drawers at 
other times, the chance of copying is greatly reduced. 
It is the teacher’s place, however, to diagnose the 
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individual case and determine the medicine that will 
bring about a remedy. The pupils should be allowed 
to take down passages verbatim from sources, provid- 
ed, of course, accurate reference is given, and provid- 
ed also, it is not done too often. The teacher should 
see that the pupils give proper credit for all such 
passages, whether in actual quotation or in thought. 
This must be impressed upon their minds so that it 
will become habitual to give “credit where credit is 
due.” Copying also must be reduced to a minimum. 

The teacher should remember that the system must 
be thoroughly explained and interest created. This 
has to be done in any subject by the teacher, especially 
when certain pupils are disinterested. The teacher 
must create the interest, and it is the inventive and 
ingenious teacher that can best do that. This system 
should not be used by the slow, sluggish type of 
teacher who is more interested in pay days than school 
days, and outside activities rather than inside school 
activities. Generally speaking, the enthusiasm of the 
pupil for a subject is in direct proportion to that of 
the teacher. No system will work of itself. It has to 
be started and kept up. It is much like the auto- 
mobile—it must be kept going with the gasoline of 
enthusiasm, to coin a metaphor. 

Another possible criticism is that longer time will 
be consumed in covering the same amount of ground 
than in the recitation method. This has been partly 
answered by saying that the “history” is not to be 
written in too great detail. Give emphasis where 
emphasis is due, but skip over, just as would be done 
in the recitation, certain parts which the teacher can 
interpret and discuss briefly for the pupils. These 
parts then need only to be mentioned in the “history” 
the pupil writes. In the recitation, quite often, the 
time is taken up and wasted, no doubt, in the discus- 
sion of some unimportant phase. This can be elimi- 
nated in the writing. Here again it is “up to’ the 
teacher to make the plan work. 

Possibly another criticism is that some pupils will 
finish sooner than others by virtue of their being able 
to read and write faster and assimilate the materials 
more rapidly. This may easily be avoided by assigning 
and having posted the amount of ground to be covered 
in any given period; for example, each week or twice 
a month, or any other period of time that may be 
decided upon. The faster pupils should not be held 
back to their own detriment, but should be, perhaps, 
given extra work—although this cannot be done 
except under favorable circumstances—or rather 
encouraged to go over what they have already done 
and improve upon it by “filling in’—not padding— 
with more material. Also the pupil may always put 
in any extra time in the reading of references, etc. 
The slower pupils should not have these faster pupils 
held before them as ideals of speed to be attained, for 
speed is not the goal; neither should the slower pupils 
see that the faster ones are given harder or extra 
tasks, for they may conclude that the winner is either 
being punished for being so fast or else being re- 
warded for his speed. All should be kept busy, the 
first ones to finish included, for if the slower ones 


look forward to a “life of ease” when they have fin- 
ished their topic they will hurry to finish it and sacri- 
fice accuracy for speed; while on the other hand, if 
they look forward to having more work to do when 
they have finished, they will retard their work and 
take their time. 

In order to meet the situation in which some pupils 
get ahead of others, the class may be divided into 
groups with the pupils of about the same “‘speed”’ in 
their work in the several groups. This of course 
means extra work for the teacher, but it does not mean 
the forming of extra sections of the class. It is well 
to have a minimum amount of required work to com- 
plete the course. Perhaps the slower ones will only 
finish this. ‘The teacher should help the others go 
further and get a deeper insight into the history field. 
It might be well to let the better pupils show to the 
rest of the class the results of this study, so that the 
rest will benefit by it also. This will doubtless work 
better in schools beyond the secondary as there the 
teachers will generally have mastery enough of the 
subject to help the pupils more in their advanced 
study. 

A further criticism might be that there appears to 
be no outside work for the pupils in connection with 
this course. It is obvious that the pupils will not be 
able to read all the references necessary and write 
their “history” at the same time in the laboratory 
period. Therefore, in order for them to get the 
material to be used in the writing, they must do a great 
deal of their reading and note-taking outside of the 
laboratory period. Thus in the laboratory, the time 
is used mainly for the writing and not so much for 
the reading of refernces. 

Still another possible criticism is that the class may 
not meet often enough to discuss their problems and 
work, and that as a result, the laboratory scheme is 
“overworked.” Each teacher, as has been said above, 
should call the class together just as often as it is 
found necessary from the standpoint of the pupils and 
their work. It is also stated that for the average high 
school pupil a period each day for the whole term 
devoted to writing would become extremely monoton- 
ous. This is very true and consequently here again the 
teacher is the only one to vary and break the monot- 
ony. This can be done very profitably—and it is here 
suggested as an aid to the system—by introducing 
both oral and written quizzes at various intervals in 
which the pupils can show the degree to which they 
have become acquainted with their material. The time 
of giving these tests should not necessarily be known 
beforehand to the pupils, for then they will be more 
likely to keep up to the schedule and will not 
get “caught” unexpectedly or found unprepared. 
These tests need not be used as a means of grading a 
pupil but as a means of reviewing for the pupil’s 
benefit. Thus the class meetings at times may be very 
profitably substituted for the laboratory period so 
that the pupils may get together and discuss inform- 
ally and be examined upon what they have learned 
and the ground they have covered. 

In connection with the notebook file the criticism 
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might possibly be made that the pupils do not know 
how to take notes. This is very true, but here again 
the teacher must be the chief factor in helping the 
pupils to learn, and to learn correctly. The notebook, 
which is the file, is the pupil’s own. He is not marked 
on it by the teacher. It is therefore up to the pupils 
to use it to their greatest advantage after they have 
been shown how. Each pupil himself determines the 
value of his notebook file to himself. 

We see then that upon the teacher rests the success 
or failure of the whole plan. As the foundation is to 
the building so is the teacher to this method. If the 
teacher is weak in historical knowledge and interest 
the structure will collapse. The teacher must know 


how to create and maintain interest among the pupils. 
The teacher must be inventive and ingenious, not 
passive and inactive. The teacher must have a good 
command of the English language and must be able 
to help the pupils as an English teacher would in a 
composition class. All this is not too much to ask of 
a teacher, surely, in this day and age of progress 
when the teaching profession is undergoing and will 
continue to undergo, we hope, a revival. Trusting, 
then, that this plan is not too Utopian to be tried by 
open-minded school boards, we can do no more than 
recommend it as an attempt to improve the present 
system of teaching and studying history. 


Study Methods in History 


BY ARVIL S. BARR, HEAD EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, EVANSVILLE COLLEGE, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


The movement for supervised study has placed a 
new emphasis upon effective study habits. In the 
main the discussions have dealt with the larger ad- 
ministrative features of the plan and have been only 
here and there concerned primarily with the prob- 
lem of study-habits in the specific school subjects. 
While a body of general rules for effective study is 
entirely desirable and worth while, it is quite evi- 
dent that such are applicable to the different subjects 
only in a broad general sense. 

Effective instruction in how to study history must 
ultimately rest upon a careful psychological analysis 
of the learning process and a study of the aims of 
history instruction. It is the object of this paper, 
with this analysis in mind, to present a list of specific 
teacher activities desirable in a study-lesson in eighth 
grade history. 

Whether or not supervised study is accepted as a 
possible and practical method from the standpoint of 
school administration, there must be from time to 
time a type of recitation which stresses study meth- 
ods. It is hardly necessary to say, considering the 
small amount of historical information which the 
average pupil can acquire and retain permanently, 
that, if such a study should not lead to correct study- 
methods and habits for future use, the pupil’s efforts 
would be largely in vain. In the survey of current 
materials and articles of study-methods in history one 
finds mainly such general suggestions as (1) read the 
lesson carefully; (2) consult the dictionary on diffi- 
cult words; (3) use references; (4) outline the lesson 
and study from outline. Or again: (1) read the 
lesson through for the general plan; (2) make writ- 
ten outline of the topics and of the important sub- 
topics; (8) formulate three or four quiz questions; 
(4) search for parallels and contrasts; (5) give an 
oral summary of the lesson. While these suggestions 
are good and quite necessary, teachers of history 
should turn to more specific instruction. Following is 
a list of definite questions, general and specific, which 
will doubtless be of some aid to the teacher of history 


who desires a more concrete procedure in the study 

recitation. 

I. GENERAL PROCEDURE 

1. Did the teacher place a definite problem before 
the class? 

2. Did the teacher direct the class to read the text 
for the general plan, idea, or story? 

8. Did the teacher direct the class to write out and 
pronounce important proper names? 

4. Did the teacher direct the pupils to locate im- 
portant historical places? 

5. Did the teacher direct the pupils to study the 
lesson on divisions or topics? 

6. Did the teacher direct the pupils to outline or to 
pick out and jot down important topics? 

7. Did the teacher direct the pupils to use the dia- 
grams, pictures, and other materials provided 
by text and references? 

8. Did the teacher direct the pupils to use reference 
materials other than the text? 

9. Did the teacher direct the pupils to study col- 
lateral reading materials in such a manner as 
to make them a vital part of the organized 
plan of the lesson? 

10. Did the teacher direct the class to formulate quiz 
questions on important topics? 

11. Did the teacher direct the class to review the 
topical outline or temporary notes just pre- 
vious to class? 

12. Did the teacher direct the class to give an oral 
summary of the lesson? 


Il. SPECIFIC HISTORICAL ABILITIES 

1 Did the teacher discover the reading rates of in- 
dividual pupils? 

2. Did the teacher discover the pupil’s ability to 
understand historic materials? 

8. Did the teacher diagnose pupil difficulties in the 
comprehension of historical materials? 

4. Did the teacher put content in difficult technical 
historical terms by adding greater detail? 
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5. Did the teacher discover the pupil’s power of 
immediate memory for the different classes of 
historical material ? 

6. Did the teacher discover the pupil’s power of 
oral reproduction of different classes of his- 
torical materials? 

7. Did the teacher discover the pupil’s permanent 
retentive power for the different classes of 
historical materials? 

8. Did the teacher direct the pupil to discover 
whether or not the facts were true? 

9. Did the teacher direct the pupil to discover 
whether the facts are important, and why? 

10. Did the teacher direct the pupil to see the facts 
in their chronological order? 
a. By giving the date. 
b. By giving the chronological order in which 
events occurred. 
c. By giving the length of time after or before 
other important events. 
d. By grouping with other important events 
that occurred at the same time. 
e. By placing events into the larger historical 
movements. 
f. By contrasting the duration of the event 
with that of another important event. 
g. By placing the events in decades, centuries, 
etc. 
11. Did the teacher lead the pupil to see the causal 
relations of the events? 
12. Did the teacher lead the pupil to make compari- 
sons and contrasts? 
13. Did the teacher lead the pupil to a sense of 
change, growth or development? 
14. Was the teacher alert to discover individual dif- 
ferences and difficulties in the different his- 
torical processes? 


Book Review 


The Writing of History. An Introduction to Historical 
Method. By Fred. Morrow Fling, Ph.D., Professor of 
European History in the University of Nebraska. Yale 
University Press. 195 pp. 

Here is a little book on historical method of great value 
to at least four classes whose interests are not so divergent 
as they sometimes appear—secondary teachers, college 
undergraduates, graduate students in history and students 
in sociology. 

Professor Fling emphasizes his well-known views that 
no one should undertake the teaching of history who has 
not had some practical experience in dealing at first hand 
with the sources. He insists that the chief value of history 
study, even for children, is not the acquisition of facts, 
but acquaintance with the mental processes by which facts 
are ascertained and the training of the judgment in dealing 
with these facts. In this work, so clear and simple an 
analysis is given of the various steps that must be taken 
before an independent judgment can be formed, that it will 
prove of great assistance even to the teacher who has as 
yet done no original work in history. 


Both graduate and undergraduate students of history wili 
find Professor Fling’s treatise a presentation of historical 
method characterized by helpful illustration of actual 
problems in modern history, especially in connection with 
the study of the French Revolution, where the author’s own 
investigations have made him peculiarly at home. 

In the first and seventh chapters the relations of history 
and sociology are ably discussed. Both deal with the same 
social facts, and this should impose on the student of 
sociology the same rigorous method, the same critical train- 
ing in the establishment of the facts, that is required of 
the historian—a view not always emphasized by teachers 
of sociology. It is only in the treatment of facts that the 
historian and the sociologist differ. The latter follows the 
method of natural science, and seeks to determine the laws 
of social conduct by discovering what the various facts have 
in common; while the historian denies the possibility of 
historical laws, and is only interested in the way one fact 
differs from another. He looks for the unique element 
in each event, while the sociologist looks for the common 
elements in events. The synthesis of the one results in 
the formulation of general laws similar to natural laws; 
that of the other results in the presentation of a complex 
in which change and development are emphasized. ‘The 
historian considers “the unique evolution of man in his 
activities as a social being.” He “is interested in quality, 
individuality, uniqueness; the sociologist, in quantity, in 
generalization, in repetition.” The discussion of these views 
will be found stimulating to all who are interested in the 
social sciences. 


Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 


Another apparently authentic account of the death of the 
Tzar by an eye-witness” is that of Captain Francis Me- 
Cullogh, entitled “Yurovsky and the Murder of the Tzar,” 
published by The Nineteenth Century for September. 

In his article on Mr. Wilson and the Campaign (Yale 
Review for October, 1920) Mr. William H. Taft says: “Wil- 
son is a man of most exceptional ability and of more excep- 
tional personality . . No man since the time of Joshua 
has made himself so completely the sole representative of 
the party as has Mr. Wilson.” 

Students of the history of the development of thought 
rather than students of history proper, will appreciate the 
article on “Bible and Magic” by C. C. Martindale, 8.J., 
which appears in the Dublin Review for July-September, 
1920. 

“Parliamentary politics in Great Britain are in a transi- 
tional stage between the natural unity of war and the nor- 
mal party divisions of a new era. Not for many a long day 
has the future been so uncertain, the study of political prob- 
abilities more baffling or more interesting,” says A. F. 
Whyte in an article on “The Political Scene in Great Brit- 
ain,” published by The North American Review for October. 

The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
for June, 1920, publishes an interesting article by John M. 
Lenhart, O. M. Cap., entitled “The Church of Canada after 
the British Conquest, 1760-1775.” 
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“Italy’s industrial future rests chiefly on the complete 
utilization of her wealth in water-power, together with the 
construction and distribution of electric power to such dis- 
tances that installations of the Alps can act as reserves for 
those of the Apennines, or conversely,” says Percy F. Martin 
in his discussion of Italy’s Industrial Future, published in 
the Anglo-Italian Review for September, 1920. 

William Whatley Pierson, in his article on “Alberdi’s 
Views on the Monroe Doctrine” (Hispanic American Review 
for August) says, “Not only does the Monroe Doctrine act 
as a deterrent to a reform effected (by the prohibition of 
helpful political alliances) by excluding liberal European 
aids, but it is no real guarantee of independence, nor pre- 
vention of conquest. There was proposed as early as 
1844, the formation of a Hispanic-American league to insure 
continental equilibrium. This league was to be supported 
by an agreement with certain European powers without 
which Alberdi thought it would be sterile, involving no 
sacrifice of independence but a guarantee of it.” 

In La Revue de Paris for October 1st appears the first 
installment of Marcel Boulenger’s “Gabriele d’Annunzio” 
which is an account of his work in Fiume. “At heart a 
son of Rome, and spiritual heir of the Tribunes and Consuls, 
he has pursued a great plan; he endeavors to abolish slav- 
ery, political and otherwise.” 

In a rather unusual article on “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 
which appears in the October Edinburgh Review, Dr. R. H. 
Murray says: 

“The Separatists were as anxious as the Calvinists to 


ensure maintenance of their system of belief. They were a 
business company when they entered into negotiations with 
the Virginia Company. They were a political company when 
they signed their compact in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
But the business company and political company were pre- 
eminently a congregation whose primary purpose was the 
worship of God.” 

The November number of The National Geographic Maga- 
zine is a China number, containing as it does four interest- 
ing and excellently illustrated articles on that country. 
Not only those interested in the Orient, but all students of 
modern conditions will find much of interest in these: 
“Pekin the City of the Unexpected,” by James Arthur Mul- 
ler; “The Eden of the Flowery Republic,” by Joseph Beech; 
“The World’s Ancient Porcelain Centre,” by Frank B. Lenz, 
and “The Man in the Street in China,” by Guy Magee, Jr. 

In The Nineteenth Century for October, Viscount Landon 
says of “The Problem of the British Empire:” “It will not 
be easy to effect a readjustment of the Empire, since the 
Dominions, despairing of any real recognition of the situa- 
tion by the Home authorities, have now definitely formed 
themselves into two camps: (1) those that definitely head 
for a virtual independence, or for new privileges which 
inevitably lead to that end, and (2) those that praise the 
status quo as a fine monument of British wisdom in govern- 
ance and recognize the liberty they enjoy as a ‘partner in 
the alliance of friends.’ This party is almost as serious a 
menace to the unity of the Empire as the former, since it is 
perpetually making insidious progress towards independence 
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by small encroachments on matters which appear so puny 
that they attract no attention, yet really gnaw at the vitals 
of the Empire. . Their theory is strongly represented 
both overseas and at home, owing to the complete ignorance 
and apathy about the whole question among the majority 
of Englishmen—a legacy of our defective educational system 
which indeed has bred most of the troubles of to-day.” 
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The two Beard and Bagley textbooks in American history are written for boys and girls in the 
formative years from the Fifth grade through the Eighth and since there are so many children 
whose study of American history will not continue beyond the elementary grades, the treatment 
is designed purposely to provide the richest possible preparation for American citizenship. 





Beard and Bagley’s First Book in American History 
(For the Upper Intermediate Grades) 


interweaves narrative with biographical treatment in such a way as to give the narrative reality 
and the biography life. It is a treatment that brings into relief the main tendencies of American 
national life and illustrates constantly the spirit of earnestness with which Americans of each 
epoch have wrestled with the problems of their time. 


Beard and Bagley’s History of the American People 
(For the Grammar Grades) 


likewise emphasizes the opportunities that American institutions have offered for the develop- 
ment of initiative and of ideals of freedom and democracy. 


The immediate popularity of these books indicates that teachers have needed elementary texts 
like these whose theme is the continuous development of American nationality and ideals rather 
than the mere chronicle, in words of one syllable, of political administrations, of wars and 
battles, with a hatchet-cherry tree anecdote thrown in at intervals for embellishment and to 
“stimulate the pupil’s interest.” Beard and Bagley histories are broader built. Let us send 
you a reprint of the commendations of some of the teachers who are using the books. 
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A Plain History of Life and Mankind. 
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Can you afford to be without “one of the great books of our generation,” a book that is “the 
sort of history of the world that every educated man should have as a possession in his mind?” 
Folk generally are “reading” it, as they used to be reading Gibbon or “Tom Jones” . . . it is a 
book of extraordinary interest—Weekly Review. 
To call it the book of the season is feeble—it is the most ambitious and, in view of its ambition, the 
most successful book of a great many seasons.—Chicago Post. 


Seeing history whole (and “plain”), through the eyes of Mr. Wells, is a fascinating experience —New 
York Globe. 


Here is the broad groundwork of education—real education. . . . The man who finishes these 
volumes will be an educated man, however much or however little he knew when he started. Every intelli- 
gent American household should feel it a duty to itself, to democracy and to the world to possess these 
books—and to read them.—Baltimore Sun. 
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